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HEAVY PRODUCTION 


BY BLAST FURNACES DURING 
THE PAST MONTH. 


Increased Number of Stacks.—Pig 
Iron Market. Quiet.—Heavy 
Business in Finished 
Products Pending. 


Our monthly blast furnace statistics 
show that the production:for June was 
2,237,420 tons against 2,291,030 tons in 
May. As June had only 30 days, the 
daily production for that month was 
somewhat larger than for May. July 
starts with 12 more stacks in blast 
than were in operation on the first 
day of June, and the outlook is 
that the production will be, well main- 
tained, although furnaces are not ex- 
pected to do so well during the ex- 
tremely hot weather as when weather 
conditions are more favorable. There 
is considerable complaint on the part 
of furnace men that ore this year is 
not coming up to its guarantee or iron 
content, often being short from four 
to five per cent. This condition is at- 
tributed not only to the tendency of 
Lake Superior ores toward lower iron 
content, but also to the fact that with 
the new system of ore sampling in- 
troduced this year, much more nearly 
correct analyses of cargoes are being 
obtained. 

In finished lines the vol- 
Improved ume of new business con- 
Deliveries tinues small, although some 

orders of good size have 
been taken for steel bars. The mills 
are gradually catching up on deliv- 
eries, especially on plates and sheets. 
The Carnegie Steel Co. during the 
past 60 days has taken orders for 
about 100,000 tons of steel rails, most- 
ly for delivery this year. An agree- 
ment as to specifications for rails for 
1908 delivery will not be reached for 


at least two months, and during that 


period very few orders will be placed. 


Extreme’ quiet prevails 
Pig Iron in the pig iron market, 
Very Dull. neither buyers nor sellers 
being active. The only 
transaction worthy of note in the 
Pittsburg district was a trade involv- 
ing about 9,000 tons of Bessemer and 
basic made in change for steel on a 
basis of about $23 for the iron at the 
furnace. ,. Prevailing prices for spot 
iron are practicaliy the same as for 
future delivery. 
A large number. of or- 
Heavy Orders ders ffor _ structural 
Are Pending material are pending 
at Chicago, including 
8,000 tons for highway bridges, 15,000 
tons for office buildings, and from 15,- 
000 to 20,000 tons for railroads. The 
leading producer is sold up for the 
year on plates, but independent in- 
terests are taking orders and giving 
fair delivery. Shipbuilding companies 
are specifying heavily on material for 
new vessels. The demand of agricul 
tural interests for wire continues un- 
abated. 
The supply of crude 
Crude Steel steel is not yet adequate, 
Demand especially in the  Pitts- 
burg district, in spite of 
the fact that some 50,000 tons have 
been sold by producers who are not 
usually sellers. The production of 
open-hearth steel will be largely in- 
creased in that district when the new 
Talbot furnaces planned or under con- 


struction are completed. 


BREAK IN COPPER. 
(Special Telegram.) 

New York, July 10—The long ex- 
pected break in the official price of cop- 
per came yesterday when the leading 
producers began taking business in elec- 
trolytic at 22 cents with lake and casting 
fractionally higher and lower respective 
ly. This is about the level of the actual 
selling price prevailing for some weeks 


back. 


STILL GAINING 


On Last Year’s Shipments of Ore at 
Head of Lakes.—Vessel 
Shortage. 

(Special Telegram.) 

Duluth, Minn., July 9.—Despite the 
holiday, the past week did not fall 
behind in the shipment of ore. The 
Allouez docks were badly handicapped 
during the most of the week because 
there were absolutely no boats there. 
Shortage of boats is almost a thread- 
bare complaint, but certainly 75,000 
tons more could be shipped weekly 
from Allouez if the boat tonnage was 
available. On Tuesday the Duluth 
docks had a tremendous day, shipping 
126,085 tons, and it was the work 
there that kept the ‘total from the 
head of the lake about the million 
mark, as the Two Harbors’ shipment 
fell off somewhat. At Ashland, the 
ore shipments are still about a week 
behind those of last year, though, re- 
membering the later beginning, that 
means an increase of about 140,000 
tons a week is being loaded and the 
season's shipment up to July was l1,- 
049,357. tons. The Minnesota ship- 
ments for the week were as follows: 
Duluth, 515,429 tons; Two Harbors, 
277,283 tons, and Superior, 258,767 
tons, a total of 1,051,479, or 237,514 
tons more than a year ago. Fogs 
have delayed traffic to a considerable 
degree and there has been more 
stranding than ordinary among the 
big boats, as instanced by the Earling, 

Phipps and Walsh. 


HIGH QUALITY RAILS SOLD TO 
TWO LINES. 
(Special Telegram.) 

New York, July 10.—The Bethlehem 
Sieel Co. announces the sale of 10,000 
tons of open-hearth rails to the Lacka- 
wanna and 25,000 to the Santa Fe. These 
are premium, high quality rails for next 
year’s delivery with 25 per cent discard 
and running under 0.04 in phosphorus. 
Corporation rail sales for the week ag- 
gregate about 7,000 tons. 

No. 3 Middlesbrough opened today at 
57 shillings. 
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THE WEEK IN IRON CENTERS 


PITTSBURG. 





Pig Iron Dull.—Very Heavy Specifica- 
tions in Finished Lines. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
521 Park Bldg., July 10. 


The midsummer quiet is on in earn- 
est and with the exception of a few 
of the finished lines, particularly steel 
bars, but very little new buying is 
being done. In pig iron the sum- 
mary of the business in the district 
during the week. under review may 
truthfully be confined to one transac- 
tion in the nature of a trade deal, in- 
volving a little over 9,000 tons of pig 
iron, about equally divided Bessemer 
and basic in exchange for steel. Spot 
pig iron prices are almost entirely 
eliminated and quotations for prompt 
delivery and for shipments over the 
last half are made at about the same 
figure. The largest volume of busi- 
ness in finished lines is on steel bars 
and the three large producers in the 
Pittsburg district each took on a 
heavy tonnage. There were a few 
large transactions included in this 
tonnage, but -the majority of them 
were in smaller lots, well distributed. 
The structural business has improved 
and there is a good demand for the 
heavy shapes. Specifications on all 
finished lines are extremely heavy 
and on steel bars and plates are un- 
precedented. The leading interest 
states that during the past 60 days 
it has closed for practically 100,000 
tons of standard rails, most of which 
were for delivery over the remainder 
of the present year. The volume of 
1908 rail’ business has been very light 
on account of no agreement having 
been reached on specifications for: this 
delivery. The manufacturers of mer- 
chant pipe and boiler tubes have more 
business on their books at the open- 
ing of the last half of the year than 
ever before in their history and inde- 
pendent producers, as well as the 
leading interest, are booked practically 
to capacity for a period extending 
from four to five months. The Sus- 
quehanna Co. has resumed operation 
after its recent troubles and _ is in 
position to make prompt deliveries, 
for a short time at least. A _ short- 
age in steel, which has been noticed 
for the past three or four months, is 
still very much in evidence. Although 
over 50,000 tons has been sold by pro- 
ducers who usually are, not sellers, 
this material has been consumed 
without affecting prices in any way. 
The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. has 
broken ground at its South Side plant 


for the erection of four new Talbot 
open-hearth furnaces, each with a 
daily capacity of 200 tons. These 
four furnaces will be on the up-river 
side of the present battery of open- 
hearth furnaces and will make a total 
of nine 200-ton Talbots at this plant 
without taking into consideration the 
six new Talbots planned for the new 
Allequippa works of this company. 
The report that the Eastern Steel Co., 
Pottsville, had temporarily »suspended 
operations was without foundation, as 
the plant is in full operation in all 
departments. 

Pig Iron.—There has been little or 
nothing doing in pig iron during the 
week under review, and the only 
transaction of passing interest was a 
trade deal involving the exchange of 
about 9,000 tons of pig iron, about 
equally divided, Bessemer. and basic, 
both on a basis of $23, at the fur- 
nace, which is considered as about the 
market, extending over the next four 
months. It has been reported that 
there is still a considerable tonnage of 
resale Milliken Bros. basic which has 
not been disposed of and that it had 
been offered on a basis of $21 fur- 
nace, but this has not been verified. 
The inquiry for foundry iron is ex- 
tremely light and spot prices have 
practically disappeared on all grades 
of pig iron. Last half and_ spot 
prices are about equal. A _ decided 
tendency to wait until about Sept. 1 
before closing for next year has de- 
veloped and the sentiment is gaining 
ground that nothing can be gained 
by going into the market at this time, 
especially inasmuch as consumers are 
covered for the remainder of the year. 
The Pittsburg Steel Co. will be a 
very large new buyer after the first 
of the year and it is understood ‘t 
is in a receptive mood and waiting 
for a shading of present quotations 
before buying. The two new furnaces 
of the Carnegie Steel Co. at Du- 
quesne are being rushed to completion 
and the first is expected to be ready 
some time in October. Jones & 
Laughlin’s first furnace at Alliquippa 
will be ready about the first of the 
year and No. 8 Carrie furnace at Ed- 
gar Thomson plant of Carnegie Steel 
Co., will be blown in within a month 
or six weeks. Northern No. 2 foundry 
for prompt shipment is quoted $23.50 
valley and for the remainder of the 
year the same. Basic pig iron has 
shown an inclination to decline ir 
price and we now quote $22.75 to 
$23.25 for prompt and the remainder 


of the year. On last half deliverics 
we quote as follows: 


PORROMET, “VOUT, css 00 8 seo ess 0% $23.00 to 23.25 
Ressemer, Pittsburg ........... 23.90 to 24.15 
No. 1 Foundry, Pittsburg...... 24.90 to 25.40 
No. 2 Foundry, Pittsburg...... 23.90 to 24.40 
Gray Forge, Pittsburg.......... 23.40 to 23.90 
BOGE, MMOD (bo iva Se vds sce c tee sabe WO Beveo 
Basic, “Pitteburg ........0cc20s 26.65 00 24.15 


Ferro-Manganese.—Inquiry for fer- 
ro-manganese and _ ferro-silicon has 
shown some little improvement during 
the past week and there is a tendency 
toward higher prices for last quarter 
delivery.. For prompt shipment, ferro- 
manganese, foreign 80 per cent, we 
quote $63 to $64 delivered Pittsburg, 
and for fourth quarter $62 to $63. 


Imported 50 per cent ferro-silicon 
is quoted $100 to $110 Pittsburg, do- 
mestic 12 per cent, $36; 11 per cent, 
$35; 10 per cent, $34. The lower 
grades of imported ferro-silicon are 
quoted $1 lower. These quotations 
are applicable to Pittsburg territory. 
Western and central western prices, 
where the material is not subject to 
the competition of foreign grades are 
higher and in the east a little lower. 

Plates.—The Carnegie Steel Co. has 
taken on a contract for material for 
another steel steamer for the lakes. 
This will be built by the American 
Ship Building Co. and makes a total 
of five for 1908 delivery by this company 
for which material has already been 
contracted. Plate specifications are 
extremely heavy although the volume 
of new business has not improved, 
this being due to the filled up condi- 
tion of the mills and inability to make 
anything like prompt delivery as far 
asthe larger interests are concerned. 
The miscellaneous small business is 
being taken on by the smaller plants, 
but as far as can be learned very 
few premiums, are being asked. There 
is a large contract pending for new 
steel car equipment and the outlook 
is that it will be closed before the 
end of the present week. We quote as 
follows: 

Tank plate, %-inch thick, 6% to 
100 inches, 1.80c to 1.90c f. o. b. mill 
Pittsburg for prompt shipment, and 
1.70c base Pittsburg on future deliv- 
eries. Extras are as follows per 100 
pounds: Boiler and flange steel plates, 
0.10c. A. B. M. A. and ordinary fire- 
box steel plates, 0.20c; still bottom 
steel, 0.30c; marine steel, 0.40c; loco- 
motive firebox steel, 0.50c; all 
sketches, excepting straight taper 
plates varying not more than _ four 
inches in width at ends, narrowest 
end not being less than 30 inches, 
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0.10c; circles, 0.20c. Plates in width 
ovef “100 ‘inches up to 110 inches, 


0.05c; over 110 inches up to 115 


inches, 0.10c; over 115 inches up to 
120 inches, 0.15c; over 120 inches up 
to 125 inches, 0.25c; over 125 inches 
up to 130 inches, 0.50c; over 130 
inches, L00c. Gages under %-inch to 
and including 3-16-inch plate on thin 
edges, 0.10c; under 3-16 to and _ in- 
cluding No. 8, 0.15c; under No. 8 and 
including No. 9, 0.25c. Five cents ex- 
tra for less than carloads. Terms, net 
cash in 30 days. 

Sheets.—While the .volume of new 
business is comparatively light, speci- 
fications are correspondingly heavy, 
particularly on galvanized and blue 
annealed. Delivery promises on new 
business for this class of material by 
the leading interest extend from 16 to 
18 weeks. We quote as follows: 

Black steel sheets, one pass, cold 
rolled, Nos. 11-12, 2.20c; Nos. 13-14, 
2.25c: Nos. 15-16, 2.30c; Nos. 17-21, 
2.35c; Nos. 22-24, 2.40c; Nos. 25-26, 
.45c; No. 27, 2.50c; No. 28,.2.60c; No. 
9, 2.75c; No. 30, 2.85c; galvanized 
Nos. 10-11, 2.65c; Nos. 12-14, 2.75c; 
Nos. 15-16, 2.85c; Nos. 17-21, 3.00c; 
Nos. 22-24, 3.15c; Nos. 25-26, 3.35c; 
No. 27, 3.55c; No. 28, 3.75c; No. 29, 
400c; No. 30, 4.25c; blue annealed, 
No. 10 and heavier, 1.85c; Nos. 11-12, 
1.90c; Nos. 13-145 1.95c; Nos. 15-16, 
2.05c. Corrugated roofing, $1.90c per 
square for No. 28 painted, 2%-inch 


Se 
5c 


corrugation, and galvanized, $3.25 per 
square for No. 28. 

Tin Plate—Specifications for tin 
plate have shown a very decided im- 
provement from week to week during 
the past month and with the contin- 
ued warm weather reports that crops 
have not been materially injured, spe- 
cifications are running normal for this 
time of the year. Specifications on tin 
plate for uses by other than the can- 
ning interests are being received by 
the mills in very satisfactory volume. 

Coke tin plate 100-pound basis, 14 x 
20, $3.90 f. o. b. mill, Pittsburg dis- 
trict. Terms, 30 days, less 2 per cent 
for cash in ten days. 

Rails and Track Material.—Pending 
negotiations in regard to the 1908 rail 
specifications, the new standard rail 
tonnage for the week has been practi- 
cally nothing, although the Carnegie 
Steel Co. announces that during the 
past two months it has closed for 
100,000 tons of standard rails, most of 
which were for 1907 delivery. The de- 
mand for light rails has been very 
brisk and the leading interest closed 
during the week for about 1,500 tons. 
For 1907-08 delivery under the old 
specifications we quote as follows: 
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Fifty pound’ andifhéavier, 500-ton 
lots and over, $28; catloatls and. less 
than 500 tons, $30; less than carload 
lots, $32; 8-pound, $40; 12-pound, $36 
to $37; 16-pound, $35 to $36; 20-pound, 
$34 to $35; 25 to 45-pound, $33 to 
$34; angle splice bars for standard sec- 
tions, $1.65; standard spikes for for- 
ward deliveries, $2.30 to $2.35 Pitts- 
burg; hand spikes, $2.50 Pittsburg. 


Hoops, Bands and Cotton Ties.— 
This| market is quiet as far as 
new bttsiness is concerned, but speci- 
fications against existing obligations 
are hea¥y. We continue to quote: 

Hoops in carload lots, 2c; in less 
than carload lots, 2.10c; bands; 1.60c, 
base half extras as per standard steel. 
Cotton ties, 96c per bundle. 


Steel.—Despite the fact that a large 
tonnage, estimated to be over 50,000 
tons of semi-finished material has been 
sold from unusual sources within the 
past few weeks, it has apparently had 
no bad effect on the market and we 
continue to quote $30 to $30.50 mill 
on soft Bessemer billets, 4 x 4 and 
larger and $31.50 to $32 on open- 
hearth. Sheet bars are quoted nom- 
inally at $31, mills, Pittsburg or 
Youngstown. The Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. is out of the market on bil- 
lets and sheet bars for the remainder 
of the year, the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co. is not a seller and has not 
been except under unusual circum- 
stances and the Corporationis not tak- 
ing on any new contracts for semi- 
finished material, although the notifi- 
cation by the Pittsburg Steel Co., of 
its intention to discontinue its five- 
year contract may have some effect 
in giving the leading interest addi- 
tional supply after Jan. 1. 

Merchant Bars.—Iron and bar busi- 
ness has been moving along nicely and in 
better volume than is usual at this time of 
the year. The market is in good shape, 
and steady, and we quote 1.75¢ to 1.80c 
for delivery in the Pittsburg district and 
1.60c Pittsburg plus freight to point of 
delivery for western shipment. The steel 
bar specifications are unprecedented in 
volume, and the. new business for the 
past week has been as heavy as during 
any week in the past two months, not 
discounting the contract period of the 
agricultural implement interests. This 
new business has been well distributed 
and includes half a dozen very fair 
sized tonnages. Practically all of the 
agricultural implement contracts have 
been closed and a review of the esti- 
mated requirements, taken contract for 
contract, shows them heavier all along 
the line than they were last year. We 
quote as follows 


Common iron bars, 1.75¢ to 1.80¢ Pitts- 
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burg“in lod lots and over, 1.80c to 
1.85c in less than carloads; Bessemer 
steel bars, 1.60c, net for future deliver- 
ies; 1.85c to 1.90c out of stock; plow 
and cultivator, 1.60c, net; channels, an- 
gles, zees, tees, under three inches, 1.70c, 
all f. o. b. Pittsburg. The following dif- 
ferentials are maintained on steel: Less 
than 2,000 pounds, 0.10c advance; less 
than 1,000 pounds of a size, 0.30 advance. 
Cold rolled and ground shafting, 50 per 
cent off in less than carloads, delivered 
in base territory; open-hearth spring 
steel, 2.25c to 2.50c; sleigh shoe flats, 
1.60c to 1.65c; smooth finished ma- 
chinery steel, 1.90c to 2c; toe calk, 2.10c 
to 2.15c. The price of planished and 
machine straightened tire is 1.80c; base, 
half tire extras. Iron finished tire up 
to 1% inch and over to be sold on 
regular bar basis of 1.60¢ base, half ex- 
tras, steel card. 

Structural Material.—The McClin- 
tic-Marshall Construction Co. during 
the week took on 1,700 tons of bridge 
work for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul R. R., as well as the new con- 
struction work for additions to ‘the 
plants of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown, O., and the Jeffrey 
Mfg. & Machine Co., Columbus, O. The 
new business placed ,with construction 
companies and the American Bridge Co. 
was heavier the past week than for some 
time past and a large part of it came 
from railroads, There is no indication 
that railroads are retrenching in any way 
or curtailing new construction and im- 
provements, The improvements in con- 
ditions as they relate to new business 
placed with the mills is particularly re- 
flected in the increased demand for 
heavy shapes. Deliveries have been de- 
layed on account of inability to supply 
the necessary plates for the regular run 
of structural work. 

3eams and channels, 15-inch, and 
under, 1.70c over 15 inches, 1.80c; zees, 
1.70c; tees 1.70c; angles from three to 
six inches inclusive, 1.70c; over six 
inches, 1.80c; universal and _ sheared 
plates, 6% inches and wider, 1.80c base. 

Wire and Wire Nails.—The manu- 
facturers of wire products are begin- 
ning to catch their breaths after the 
exceedingly strenuous spring and ear}y 
summer business, are making better 
deliveries and after the short summer 
shut-down for necessary repairs will 
endeavor to accumulate stocks in an- 
ticipation of a renewal of the. heavy 
buying movement. We continue to 
quote: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, i $2; 
retailers’ carload lots, $2.05; less than 
carload, $2.10; painted barb wire, 
$2.15, for jobbers in carloads; retail- 
ers in carloads, $2.20; and less then 
carload, $2.30, with 30¢ for galvaniz- 
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ing; plain wire, $1.85 for jobbers, and 
$1.90 by carload. 
Merchant Pipe.—The 
€o. and the Barnsdall interests have each 
placed contracts during the week for 
ten miles of 1%-inch to 2-inch merchant 
pipe and several inquiries are pending, 
although none of them are large. As 
far as can be learned, there has been no 
large line pipe inquiry in the market 
since the contract for the line from 
West Virginia to Cincinnati was placed 
three weeks ago. The La Belle Iron 
Works, Steubenville, O., the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, and 
the National Tube-Co. are making no 
specific delivery promises and the total 
tonnage on their books July 1 is esti- 
mated about 450,000 tons. We quote the 
following consumers’ discounts subject to 
one point and five to jobbers in large 


lots: 


Philadelphia 


—Steel— 
Black Galv. 
Se te SON as aicsene 4% 65 49 
Oe MER Sccncscecce NSIS 53 
RN en 7 eee ey ee 69 57 
% to 6 inches......... acaee oe 63 
7 $0 12 ‘inches. ....ccceos <> wa 55 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS. 
00 Scenes cnccspce Je 46 
56 00 4 GRERES. 2c ccccccccces 65 53 
4% -to 8 inches.......... aon lie 49 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS, 
96 100 (6 snebbtiicccdcccoaccss 154 43 


Iron Pipe.—The Susquehanna Iron 
& Steel Co., which has been shut down 
for a considerable period, has again re- 
sumed operations and is manufacturing 
The producers in the district 
are crowded to the limit 
contract obligations and in most instan- 


iron pipe. 


with present 


ces are refusing to quote on inquiries re- 


quiring definite delivery promises. We 
quote discounts as follows: 

RANDOM LENGTHS WITH THREADS AND COUP- 
LINGS—CARLOAD LOTS. 

Black. Galv. 

ESE eed 36 -MOCR cos ccsenees 59 43 

SEA. OE Diab ain's'be Se ed bee 040% 62 51 

Ee Be: ee ren 67 57 

7 OO 8 inch... .cccccvcoccces 62 46 
PLUGGED AND REAMED. 

ee x eee aera or 65 55 

EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS. 

Se ee ee See 52 40 

Se See RE, SUNY o a.50 45a ss 0b 59 47 

DG i NS nos cheb SE Sess 55 42 

DOUBLE EXTRA HEAVY PLAIN ENDS. 
56 200 SD TOM FOG. oc sc ee ove 48 37 
Boiler Tubes.—It is a little early 


for the large consumers of boiler tubes, 
particularly locomotive builders, to place 
their contracts for last half requirements 
but it is expected that they will all be 
in before Aug. 1, The leading interest 
has decided to make no change in its 


policy regarding contracts. We quote: 
Iron Steel 
eth ee | SSA 42 47 
Ee a errr ee Pee 42 59 
ER et aaa 45 e's oak oi 47 61 
ee er eee 52 65 
ER | a errr ye eer 42 59 
2% inches and smaller, over 18 feet, 10 per 
cent net extra, 
23% inches and larger, over 22 feet, 10 per 
cent net extra. 
Coke.—The coke ‘market has been 


very quiet since last week and on ac- 
count of the heavy shipments made to 
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furnaces in anticipation of decreased’ coke 
production due to the holiday and Sun- 
day, a few of the large consumers have 
asked for . temporary suspensions on 
shipment until the surplus has been con- 
sumed. There has been little or no in- 
quiry for furnace .coke, but prices are 
firm on both spot and last half coke. 
Spot furnace coke is quoted $2.35 to 
$2.50 and for last half, depending upon 
the grade, $2.50 to $2.60. There has 
been a little inquiry for foundry coke, 
but this has come from widely separated 
points and for. small tonnages. Indica- 
tions are that a large part of the foun- 
dry trade has covered either for the re- 
mainder of the year or for the year be- 
ginning July 1. A few sales of last half 
foundry coke are reported as low as 
$2.95 at the oven, but on standard Con- 
nellsville grades we quote $3.00 to $3.25 
for spot and $3.15 to $3.30 at the oven 
for extended deliveries. On account of 
the successful plans of many of the ope- 
rators in the region of inducing their 
men to work July 4, the production was 
not curtailed to the extent anticipated 
before the holiday, although the official 
figures will undoubtedly show a mater- 
ial reduction. 

Old Material.—The 
is quiet. Mills are taking inventory and 
for this reason have not been buying. 
A quiet period is expected during July 
and August with probably slightly lower 
The large scrap 
are expected to come the market 
again before Sept. I, when last quarter 


scrap market 


prices. consumers of 


into 
activities will begin. For delivery in the 
Pittsburg district, gross tons, we quote: 

Heavy melting scrap, $18 to $18.50; 
re-rolling rails, $18.50 to $18.75; bundled 
sheet scrap, $16 to $16.50; iron axles, $31 
to $31.50; old iron rails, $22.50 to $23; 
No. 1 wrought scrap, $1850 to $18.75; 
24 to 24.50; low phos 
phorus scrap, $23 to $23.50; 
shop turnings, $15 to $15.60; axle turn- 
ings, $15.50 to $15.75; cast borings, $13.- 
50 to $14; No. 1 cast scrap, $21 to $21.50. 


CHICAGO 


old car wheels, 
machine 


Negotiations for Heavy Requirements 
Pending—Pig Iron Dull. 


Office of THe Iron Trade Review. 


1362 Monadnock Block, July 9. 
Negotiations are pending with = lo- 
cal jobbing interests for their semi- 
annual requirements in rolled mate- 
rials. Six thousand tons of plates 


have been let by one interest, and a 
for 10,000 to 20,000 tons of 
expected before 
of the week. These tran- 
sactions, together with the purchase 
of 30,000 tons of open-heagth rails by 
Santa Fe from the Bethlehem 
Co., constitute the main devel- 
of the market for the cur- 
Other rail purchases have 


contract 
structural 
the close 


shapes is 


the 

Steel 
opments 
rent week. 
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been made, chief the minor 
transactions being an order for 5,000 


tons for a southwestern road for this 


among 


year’s delivery placed with the Lack- 
awanna Steel Co. An unusually large 
number of railroad and building proj- 
ects, fabricated material, 
have come up for figures. Highway 
bridges aggregate 8,000 to 9,000 tons; 
office buildings, 15,000 tons, and rail- 
bridges from 10,000 to 20,000 
tons. The new Chicago city hall, the 
plans for which are being pushed, will 
require not less than 10,000 tons, and 
the LaSalle Hotel to be erected in 
this city, which is ‘also certain to go 
through, will take another 7,000 tons. 


involving 


road 


Three new depots are to be erected 
in Chieago and though contracts for 
them .e in the 
aggregate 

will be enormously heavy. 


remote distance, 


their steel requirements 


There is 


no midsummer dullness, except in 
spots. Specifications for steel bars 
are the heaviest in history for this 
time of year, and the indications are 
that the new contracts will be con- 
sumed in their entirety despite the 


fact that fully 90 per cent showed an 
increase in purchased of 10 
to 15 the minimum 
of contracts placed a year ago. 
dull, all the 
mills being closed down for summer 


tonnage 


per cent above 


Bar 
middle 


ivon is western 


repairs. Shading continues in hard 
steel, and some irregularity also ex- 
ists in quotations on shafting. Spikes, 
declined in 


have Specifi- 


tubu- 


too, price. 


cations for sheets, plates and 
lar goods are to the full capacity of 
mills. New tonnage in all is light, 
because of the wide gap in deliveries. 
Scrap has been further weakened by 
the large offerings of railroads, these 
aggregating this 17,000 
tons. 

Pig Iron.—Nothing of 


developed in 


week nearly 
importance 

the 
light, 


or significance has 
continues 
the melt is 
The latter 
interest- 


past week. 3usiness 


deliveries are good, and 


unprecedentedly heavy. 
most 


and it re- 


constitutes the 
the market, 
mains the sole support of the present 


feature 
ing phase of 
level of prices. Foundrymen are not 
only receiving all the metal shipped, 


an indication that there is no stop- 
page of orders, but are constantly 
pressing producers to hasten their 


contract quotas or to anticipate de- 


liveries. The elimination of spot 
prices was the natural expectation 
after the improvement in deliveries, 


and their removal has but lightly af- 
fected the regular schedules. <A de- 
sirable order for 
viding for deliveries through the en- 
tire second half might be placed at 
the flat price of $21.00 Birmingham 
for No. 2, of the dull 


southern iron pro- 


because con- 
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ditions prevailing, but otherwise the 
market is unchanged at $21.50 for the 
third quarter, and $20 for the fourth 
quarter. For the same reason, north- 
ern furnaces would take a similar or- 
der at the flat price of $25 Chicago 
for No. 2, put for shorter deliveries 
they are asking from $25 to $25.50 
Chicago, and in some cases $26. Gray 
forge has declined sharply, but this 
is accounted for by the slump in 
scrap. It can now be purchased at a 
spread of $18 to $18.50 Birmingham, 
according to the delivery required. 
Silvery irons are in fair demand, but 
without change in price. Lake Supe- 
rior charcoal for quick shipment has 
moved up to $27.25 Chicago, The maxi- 
mum quotations below are for the 
third quarter; the minimum for the 
fourth quarter: 


Lake Superior Charcoal........ $27.25 to 27.75 
Northern Foundry No. 1...... 25.50 to 26.00 
Northern Foundry No. 2...... 25.00 to 25.50 
Northern Foundry No. 3...... 24.50 to 25.00 
Northern Scotch Foundry....... 2 25.50 to 26,00 
Southern Foundry No. 1...... 24.85 to 26.35 
Southern Foundry No, 2...... 24.35 to 25.85 
Southern Foundry No. 3...... 23.85 to 25.35 
Southern Foundry No. 4....... 22.85 to 24.35 
Souttorad < 0)... Bolt... ..cseces 24.85 to 26.35 
Southern No. .2: Soft... .sss 0 24.35 to 25.85 
Southern Gray Forge........... 22.35 to 22.85 
Southern Mottled ............. 21.85 to 22.35 
Southern Silveries, 4 per cent 

PID. sires abe oes 0.5.00 64 0c pees eee eee eS 
Southern Silveries, 5 per cent 

ER Pere eee prieesee» 26.85 to 28.35 
Southern ‘ Silveries, 6 per cent 

PII Sac Fades wks s Cae Scie, See 


Jackson Co. Silveries, 6 per cent 29.40 to 29.90- 
Jackson Co. Silveries, 8 per cent 30.40 to 30.90 
Jackson Co. Silveries, 10 per cent 31.40 to 31.90 
Malleable Bessemer ............ 25.00 to 25.50 


Billets and Rods.—The inquiry for 
crude steel continues fairly active. No 
large tonnages have been closed, nor 
are any pending, but carload orders 
are frequent. Bessemer rolling billets 
and sheet bars are offered at, $31 Pitts- 
burg; wire rods $37 to $38 Pittsburg; 
and forging billets at $36 to $38 Chi- 
cago, according to tonnage. 

Merchant Bars.—The summer shut- 
down of bar iron mills is very exten- 
sive this year. The plants now idle 
include the East Chicago mills of the 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co., and Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co.; Highlands 
Iron & Steel Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Fort Wayne Iron & Steel Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; the Helmbacher mills, 
St. Louis, and the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., East St. Louis. The sus- 
pension of operations may be _ pro- 
tracted longer than usual because of 
the failure of ‘the Western Bar Iron 
Association and the Amalgamated As- 
sociation to reach an agreement on 
the wage scale. Complications have 
arisen, and the manufacturers are now 
awaiting a call to meet with the con- 
ciliation committee of the union. New 
tonnage and specifications for iron 
bars are light, but the undertone of 
the market is strong. Shipments on 
railroad contracts, which have been 
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light for the past); menth, will 
be recommenced with the _ start- 
ing up of mills, specifications 
from this’ source, with —instruc- 
tions to start shipping after inventory 
has been completed, having been heavy 
in the past few days. New tonnage 
for steel bars is also. brisk; so are 
specifications. It is noticeable that, in 
almost every instance, the minimum 
of contracts for the season of 1907- 


‘08 is from 15 per cent to 25 per cent 


greater than the minimum of orders 
placed last year. Specifications are 
also considerably in excess of the vol- 
ume last year for this,period. A good 
demand for hard steel is felt, but 
prices are ragged. We quote carload 
lots, Chicago delivery, as follows: 
Bar iron, 1.78 to 1.83c; soft steel 
bars and bands, 1.78 half extras; 
soft steel angles, less than 3 x 3, 
1.88c; hoops, 2.18c base, full extras; 
planished or smooth finished tire 


steel, 1.98c;_iron finish, up to 14% x, 


4 inch, 1.93c base; iron finish, 14% x 
1% inch and larger, 1.78c ‘base; chan- 
nels for solid rubber tire 4% to 1 
inch, 2.28c, and 1% inch and larger, 
2:18c; smooth finished machinery 
steel, 2.18c; flat sleigh shoe, 1.83c; 
concave and convex sleigh shoe, 
2.08c; cutter shoe, 2.36%c; toe calk 
steel, 2.33c; railway spring, 1.98c; 
crucible tool steel, 7c to 9c, with 
higher prices asked on _ ‘special 
grades. Quotations on shafting are 
irregular, 50 and 10 per cent off the 
list being offered on carload business 


and 45 per cent for less 
than carload lots. On iron -and 
steel bars from local stocks, 


we quote as follows: Bar iron, 2.25c 
full extras; soft steel rounds, and 
square, 3-inch and larger, $2 per 100 
Ibs. base; flats, 2 inches to 4 inches by 
1% inch and larger, $2 per 100 pounds 
base; 4%4 inches by 5 inches and 6 
inches by 5-16 inch and thicker, $2 
per 100 pounds base; all ovals, half 
rounds, $2 per 100 pounds base; steel 
bands, $2 half extras; soft steel 
hoops, $2,50 full extras. Other sizes 
not mentioned above, $2 per 100 
pounds base plus half extras. 

Plates —A contract for 6,000 tons 
has been placed with the Steel Cor- 
poration by a local jobber. Further 
tonnages from this source are under 
consideration. There is no change in 
the general situation. The leading in- 
terest is sold up for the year and spec- 
ifications are to full contract quotas. 
Reasonably prompt shipment can be 
secured from other makers, however, 
without the payment of premiums. 
Prices are without change as_ fol- 


lows: 
Plates, % inch and heavier, 6% to 


49 


100 inches: wide, either . universal or 
sheared, 1.70c to 2¢ Pittsburg base. 
For extras see Pittsburg: report. 
Freight rate to Chicago, 18¢ per 100 
pounds for carload lots, and 20c¢ per 
100 pounds for less than carload lots. 
Jobbers’ prices for shipment from lo- 
cal stocks are as follows: Tank 
steel, 4% inch and heavier up to 72 
inches wide, 2.20c; 3-16 inch up to 
and including 60 inches wide, 2.30c; 
3-16 inch, 72 inches wide, 2.55c; No. 
8 up to 60 inclres wide, 2.50c. Flange 
steel, 25c extra; heads, 25¢ extra. 

Sheets.—Specifications for sheets 
continue active. New tonnage is also 
good, though not in proportion to the 
consumption of material under con- 
tract. Independent mills are offering 
good deliveries without the payment 
of premiums. We quote as follows: 

Black sheets, Nos. 8, 9, and 10, 
1.90c Pittsburg; No. 28, 2.60c Pitts- 
burg. Galvanized sheets, No. 28, 3.75¢ 
Pittsburg. Freight to Chicago, 18c 
per 100 pounds for carload lots, and 
20c for less than, carload lots. Job- 
bers’ prices on carload lots and less 
from store are as follows: 

No. 10, 2.50¢ to 2.55c; No. 12, 2.55c 
to 2.60c; No. 14, 2.60c to 2.65c; No. 
16, 2.70c to 2.80c; Nos. 18-20, 2.80c to 
2.90c; Nos. 22-24, 2.85¢ to 2.95c; No. 
26, 2.90c to 3c; No. 27, 2.95¢ to 3.05c; 
No. 28, 3.05¢ to 3.15c; No. 30, 3.35c 
to 3.45c. Galvanized sheets, No. 10 
to 20, 3.50c to 3.55c; Nos. 22 and 24, 
3.65¢ to 3.75c; No. 26, 3.85¢ to 3.90¢c; 
No. 27, 4.05¢ to 4.15c; No. 28, 4.25¢ 
to 4.35c; No. 30, 5.40c to 5.45c. 

Structural Steel—Large _transac- 
tions are pending with local jobbers, 
contracts aggregating 20,000 tons be- 
ing under consideration with these in- 
terests. More than the ordinary yol- 
ume of railroad business has come up 
for figures this week; and of highway 
bridges, between 8,000 and 9,000 tons 
are pending. In building work, the 
tonnage on which figures are asked 
aggregates 15,000. This includes 11,- 
000 tons for the Oliver building, Pitts- 
burg; 1,100 tons, Ainsworth building, 
Portland, Ore.; Arlington building, 
Minneapolis, 1,000 tons, and the Smith 
building, Seattle, 1,200 tons. A large 
number of small jobs are also. being 
figured: McClintic, Marshall & Co., 
Pittsburg, secured the order for 1,500 
tons of bridge material from the C. 
M. & St. P. Ry. Contracts for the 
new LaSalle hotel, Chicago, are ex- 
pected to be let Wednesday, of this 
week. The price of fabricated mate- 
rial is very ragged, competition being 
keen and much cutting being done. We 
quote. mill material as follows: 

Beams and channels, 3 to. 15. inches 
inclusive, 1.70c Pittsburg... For ex- 
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tras see Pittsburg report. . Freight 
rate from Pittsburg to Chicago, 18c 
per 100 pounds for carload lots, and 
20c per 100 pounds for less than 
carload lots. Quotations from store 
are as follows: 

All angles, three inches and larger, 
including six inches, $2.10 per 100 
pounds; angles, over six inches, $2.15 
per 100 pounds base; beams, 3 to 15 
inches inclusive, $2.10 per 100 pounds 
base; channels, three inches and 
larger, $2.10 per 100° pounds base. 
Less than carload lots are $1 a ton 
higher than foregoing prices. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The 
Santa Fe contract for 30,000 tons of 
open-hearth rails was let this week to 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. Another wes- 
tern road contracted with the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co. for 5,000 tons of 
open-hearth rails for this year’s ship- 
ment. A contract for 8,000 tons of 
rails was placed with the Illinois 
Steel Co. by a frogand crossing manu- 
facturer, and a local traction com- 
pany ordered 2,500 tons of rails from 
the Carnegie Steel Co. The Penn- 
sylvania Steel Co. closed with the 
Milwaukee Electric Railway for 1,000 
tons of “T” rails. There is a good 
demand for spikes and bolts for quick 
shipment. The former have softened 
in price and are now quoted at 2.40 
to 2.50c f. o. b. Joliet. Quotations 
are as follows: 

3essemer rails, $28 to $30; less 
than 500-ton lots, $32; open-hearth 
rails, $29; light rails, Bessemer, 30 to 
45-pound sections, $35; 25-pound, $36; 
20-pound, $37; 16-pound, $38; 12- 
pound, $39, and lighter sections down 
to 8-pound, $45.50, all f. o. b. mill. 
Track supplies vary in price accord- 
ing to quantity and delivery. On or- 
ders accompanying rail contracts for 
future delivery, we quote f. o. b. Joli- 
et: Angle bars, 1.65c; spikes, 2.25c; 
bolts with square nuts, 2.65c; with 
hexagon nufs, 2.80c. For carload lots 
or. less, for prompt shipment, the fol- 
lowing prices are asked: Angle bars, 
2.25¢ to 2.75c; spikes, 2.40c to 2.50c; 
bolts with square nuts, 2.85c; with 
hexagon nuts, 3c. 

Cast Iron Pipe—A quiet week has 
passed in pipe. No new municipal 
jobs of moment have come up, nor 
are any pending, aside from the Co- 
lumbus, O., letting, 2,500 tons, which 
will be disposed of July 10. Prices 
are firm but without change. We 
quote four-inch water pipe, $38.60; 6 
to 12-inch inclusive, $37.60; gas pipe, 
$1 a ton higher. 

Merchant Pipe and Boiler Tubes.— 

The general situation is without 
change. Specifications are free and 
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heavy, and exceed the tonnage shipped 
from day to day on old contracts. 
Absolutely no improvement has been 
made on the delivery question. Con- 
tracts for locomotive tubes are being 
closed in satisfactory volume. We 
quote mill discounts, carload lots, Chi- 
cago delivery, as follows: On steel 
pipe, jobbers are allowed a concession 
of one point and 5 per cent additional 
from the schedule in force: 
MERCHANT PIPE. 


—Steel— 
Black. Galv. 
% to 6 inches, inclusive...... 71.2 61.2 
BOILER TUBES, 
Steely’ Iron. 
234 to 5 inches, inclusive..... 62.2 49.2 


Mill quotation on iron pipe are 
from four to five points higher than 
above. A concession of one point 
from the following quotations is al- 
lowed by Chicago jobbers on carload 
orders for shipment from local ware- 
house stocks. We quote for less 
than carload lots as follows: 


MERCHANT PIPE. 


¢ Black. Galv. 
| ee Te RCA yer Sea 60 4 
ie ere ip tabs e oes biivikiow me 62 48 
SER \ cc baw es ob o'0) 000 6 0eb Se oes 64 52 
SA 1 RED: op cb bus oe aien bs 68 58 
S GD 12° CRO: conse ebb s+ nese 64 49 


Minimum prices for wrought iron 
pipe, carload lots or greater, from 
Chicago stocks, are as follows: ! 
inch to % inch, 55; ¥% inch, 57; % 
inch, 59; 34 inch to six inches, 64; 7 
inch to 12 inches, 59. Boiler tubes 
from store are unchanged at 60 off 
for steel; 4714 for iron,*and 42% for 


s 


seamless, base sizes, 234 inches to 5 
inches. 

Wire Products.—The wants of the 
agricultural trade seem _ unending, 
judged by the steady volume of orders 
and specifications. A slight season- 
able diminution is noted, but even 
considering this the volume of  busi- 
ness is considerably greater than for 
this period last year. Mills are getting 
into better shape on deliveries, and at 
the present rate of progress will have 
bridged the gap before the end of 
summer. Jobbers’ quotations are with- 
out change as follows: 


Wire nails, $2.18; painted barb 


wire, $2.33; galvanized barb’ wire, 
$2.63; smooth annealed wire, $2.03; 
smooth galvanized wire, $2.33; pol- 
ished staples, $2.28;. galvanized sta- 
ples, $2.58. Carload lots to -retailers, 
five cents higher; less than carload 
lots, 15 cents higher. 

Coke.—A better tone is apparent in 
the local market. Demand is no heav- 
ier, but there is a firmer tendency to 
uphold prices. Furnace coke, for the 
last half, is offered at $2.50 to $2.60 
Connellsville ovens; and _ foundry 
coke from $3.15 to $3.30 ovens. 


Old Material—The holiday last 
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week has interfered with business. 
But at best, the market is dull. Prices 
are weak and are susceptible to the 
least pressure. Little trading is in 
evidence. The principal feature this 
week is the large offerings by rail- 
roads. The Baltimore & Ohio has a 
new list out for 8,200 tons; Santa Fe, 
2,500 tons; C. & N. .W., 1,500 tons; 
Wisconsin Central, 500 tons; 
Cm tt Se OP: 62608" tons; “and 
the C.oM:- @& St: P. 1,300 ‘tons. ‘We 
have revised our prices, and quote 
gross tons, as follows: 


Go” ee. eS” en ee $24.00 to 24.50 
AJ0G ESO TRAMs 646934 8.2 a.ccew ees on galee 20 Ree 
Re-rolling Rails (3 ft. and over). 18.00 to 18.50 
Old Steel Rails (3 ft. and under) 17.75 to 18.25 
Light Section Relayers, 45 Ibs. and 


under, subject to inspection... 30.00 to 32.00 
Relaying Rails, subject to inspec- 

SD AG ae nbae's h6 as 8% 0695920005 28.00 to 30.00 
Frogs, Switches, and Guards... 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy Melting Steel........... 15.75 to 16.25 

We quote net tons as follows: 

No. 1. 2B. BR: Wrought; 22... six $15.25 to 15.75 
ING: Bide. Bes We COUMNE tack 14.25 to 14.75 
Knuckles, Couplers and Springs. 15.50 to 16.00 
Ea ee ORT OE Tie ee 17.50 to 18.00 
Dealers’ Forge No. 1........... 13.00 to 13.50 
Be Pe oer oe 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 Cast, 150 Ibs. and less... 18.50 to 19.00 
ee are ere 10.25 to 10.75 
Mixed Busheling (Nos. 1 and 2) 11.50 to 12.00 
ey at | ees eae 9.00 to 9.25 
SS eS ra ery 11.50 to 12.00 
Renee PURChiawe.§ .24..080.eee0 14.50 to 15.00 
ee eee eee 10.00 to 10.50 
i Ge eT ae ere 10.00 to 10.50 
Machine Shop Turnings ....... 12.00 to 12.25 
Rativroad _Matieable. 0.5 .<s0ds<s 16.00 to 16.50 
Agricultural Malleable ......... 15.50 to 15.75 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap 15.00 to 15.50 
Old Tron Splice Bara. . .....i 60s‘: 17.50 to 18.60 
CLEVELAND. 


New Ore Shipping Record.—Pig Iron 
Dull.—Finished Lines Quiet. 


Office of Tuer Iron Trave Review, 
Browning Building, July 10. 


Iron Ore.—Complete statistics of 
ore shipments for June show a move- 
ment of 6,433,369 tons, an increase of 
944,113 tons, or 17.2 per cent over 
June, 1906, making a new record for 
any month in the history of the trade, 
with _a tonnage larger than that of 
the whole season of 1893, when the 
movement amounted to only 6,065,716 
tons. The shipments to date amount 
to 12,685,630 tons, an increase of 1,- 
444,034 tons, or 12.85 per ceni over 
the season to July 1, 1906. The three 
ports at the head of the lakes, Su- 
perior, Duluth and Two Harbors, in 
the season up to July 1, 1906, shipped 
66.82 per cent of the entire. tonnage, 
while this season they have shipped 
71.28 per cent of the entire amount, 
showing the increasing output of the 
new ranges, The movement for July 
promises to be fully as large as that 
for June. Railroads are: now giving 
all the cars that the ore interests re- 
quire, and all conditions on the lakes 
are favorable for a new record. Ship- 
ments by ports for June and for the 
season to July 1 were as follows: 
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Jane | June . Per 
| cent ‘of : jeent of 

od ; pi: "To me | Total 
Escanaba ...... | 80%, 876} Z -* 814,64) 14.84 
Marquette... 392, 186) 6.10 39,490) 7 26 
Ashland .......... 554. lin; 8 62, 556701) 10.14 
Superior......... | 1.217.729}.,;-18. 1 885 588} 16,13 
Duluth. ......... | 2,156.216] 3352) 1653 831) 3019 
Two ors 1,8 3,194) 20,26) 1 176,982 | 21 24 
Totals........| 6,433,3.9! 100.00 5, 49,2 256! 100.00 

To | Per To | Per 
July1 = |cent ot Juivy1 = jcent of 

1907 ‘| Total 196 | Total 
fscanaba........., 1,824,215, 14.38} 1,738.408) 15 46 
Marquette ...... 769,059 607) — 802, $87) 7 15 
Ashland.......... 1.049357) 8.27 1,188,763) 1057 
Superior.........., 2,318,911) 18.28) 1,77 775) 15.60 
Duluth............ | 4,094,046] 3227) 3.181,°35) 28.30 
Two Harbors...| 2.630,086) 20.73) 2.5 6.576) 22.92 
Totals.... 12 685,630 100.00! 11,2:1.5:e) 100 00 


Pig Iron.—Some furnace men com- 
plain that the ore this year is falling 
considerably behind the guarantee of 
iron content and that the production 
of the furnaces is about 10 per cent 
below estimates of capacity. This 
poor showing of ore is attributed to a 
large extent to the fact that a new 
system of sampling has been put in 
vogue which insures more _ accurate 
analyses. It is predicted that on ac- 
count of this decreased production 
the output of furnaces will not be so 
large as generally anticipated. Pig 
iron is selling for prompt delivery at 
$23 to $24 valley furnace. Neither 
the demand nor the supply of spot 
iron is large. Buying for future de- 
livery is in very limited amounts and 
prices are somewhat easier, but there 
is no indication of teal weakness. 
We quote, f. o. b. Cleveland, as fol- 
lows, the higher quotation being for 
third quarter delivery and the lower 
for fourth quarter 


ROO 8 8 aed ie sy ete dts ae eo $24.00 to 24.40 
No. 2 Foundry. .5.000:608 64. caew S008 0 aeue 
No; 2 .Povhdry.... ccetiticcscce SEAS Wea-ee 
No, 3 Foundry..i.3s iiss cx'neaa « Bee tO Roe 
No; 2 Southern......208. isi. . 23.89 te 24.85 
Gray Forge ....0s-c¢nedecsess. 22:00 tO 22.25 


Coke.—The market is Still very dull 
and there is little contracting. For 
last half delivery, the usual asking 
price is $2.25, but lower prices have 
been named. Foundry coke is selling 
at $3 to $3.25. 

Finished Material—New business is 
not large. Specifications are’ very 
heavy, this being true especially of 
material for new vessels and for steel 
bars. A considerable number of users 
of the latter found, as the contract 
yeat ending July 1 approached, that 
they had a considerable tonnage not 
yet specified, and specifications came 
in very large quantities. These con- 
sumers are depending on old contracts 
and are not adding to their orders, 
but there is a fair run of new orders 
from consumers not so fortunately 
situated. There is a marked improve- 
ment in deliveries, especially of sheets. 
3ar iron is dull with some inclination 
toward weakness. The Cleveland iron 
mills resume operations about July 20. 


Shafting is irregular with increasing 
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tendency to make concessions to buy- 
ers, 

Old Material.—Quiet conditions con- 
tinue, and changes in quotations are 
all toward lower levels. A _ further 
slump is expected during the remain- 
der of the month, but it is believed 
there may be some recovery in Au- 
gust. The regular summer shut down 
is now being observed by some mills, 
but others are still operating. All, 
however, are disinclined to buy six 
months ahead. Railroad lists are 


*numerous. » The Pennsylvania lines 


west have sold 4,000 tons. The 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, the Big Four 
and Erie. lines have also disposed of 
their offerings and the prices received 
are generally lower than for May. 
Among the new lists the Pennsylvania 
lines east will close the coming week 
with a very large lot of over 40,000 
tons, and the B. & O. with 8,000 tons, 
Norfolk & Western with 1,200 tons, and 
the Southern railway with 1,800 tons, 
will also make awards in a few days. 
We have revised our prices, which 
are largely nominal, and quote, f._o. b. 
Cleveland, gross tons, as follows: 


Cle TOON CRs 0s o'ccenabense ees Ree to 24.00 
Old steel rails (re-rolling)..... 17.75 to 18.75 
Old steel rails (under 6 feet).. 17.50 to 18.50 
J AE WE si ca cccend denne 23.00 to 24.00 
DUO DOUEE GMs. ccc sscrdeves + 14.50 to 15.50 
SON): MMM Vane cwepesndees cons - 22.00 to 23.00 
Malleable iron (railroad)....... 18.75 to 19.25 
Malleable iron (agricultural).... 17.25 to 17.75 
SIEAUE GL. esgavescvnctpesetes 16.50 to 17.00 
Country mixed steel........e00e 15.25 to 15.75 
Low Phosphorug ...cecccecees - 21.50 to 22.50 
We quote net tons as follows: 
Noa. 3. i, i. POUR: occ cawese $16.50 to 17.00 
Bees 0 UN oo cin wea ic nkacn 14.50 to 15.00 
No. * MOQcRiMG CASt..cecccccece 18.75 to 19.25 
BUG: REND Ss causal sds sciegecan 25.00 to 26.00 
AMID PUPRIREEY ciccieccotcdeccta 13.50 to 14.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 12.25 to 12.75 
CEE RET : Gs cde nc tesenese «eee 15.00 to 15.50 
Pipes and flues... ..cccccoccees 14.00 to 15.00 
Oe OS are ee - 12.50 to 13.50 
Hoop pa DERE MONS dics acvic . 8.50 to 9.00 
SHES TON nrcovccccvcesedceees 7.50 to 8.50 
W ua pg Sige dae ee neten 12.25 to 12.75 
DUGCO  SUOOE «0 cece vacceverececs 14.50 to 15.00 
Ce DONTE Gab us sasobbacaves 10.75 to 11.25 
CINCINNATI. 


Slight Improvement in Demand, But 
Sales Are Not Numerous.— 
Scrap Easy. 

July 9. 

Pig Iron.—There has been a slight 
improvement in business transacted 
through the offices here the past week. 
Spot iron has had more call and 
while there has been enough offered 
to take care of the demand, the dull- 
ness in the market has not been so 
pronounced. Sales were mainly -at 
$20.50 Birmingham for southern 
brands, although some occasional or- 
ders were taken at $21. An inquiry 
from an Indiana melter for No. 2 and 
No. 4 early delivery iron is under con- 
sideration. For No. 4 foundry the 
open price is $19 Birmingham while 
$18.50 can be done. Prompt shipment 


51 


gray’ forge is°‘nominally quotable at 
$17.25 to ‘$17.50, Birmingham. An oc 


casional sale of northern spot is made 
at $24. to $25 a: furance. Quota-’ 


tions fon prompt delivery, delivered 
Cincinnati, are as follows: 


Southern Foundry No. 1...... $24.25 to 24.75 
Southern Foundry No. 2..... . 23.75 to 24.25 
Southern Foundry No, 3...... 23.25 to 23.75 
Southern Foundry No. 4....... 21.75 to 22.25 
Southern No. 1 Soft.......... 24.25 to 24.75 
Southern No. 2 Soft.....sscsece 23.75 to 24,25 
Southern gray forge ........... 20.50 to 21.00 


Nerthern No. 1 foundry........ 25.65 to 26.65 
Northern No. 2 foundry........ 25.15 to 26.15 
Northern No. 3 foundry........ 24.65 to 25.65 

Most of the business under consid- 
eration and the few sales that have 
been made cover delivery in the last 
half of this year. A sale of Bessemer 
iron at about $23.25 furnace is re- 
ported. There is a fair scattering in- 
quiry for silvery iron and prices are 
well maintained on this specification. 
There is some talk of the leading jn- 
terst in cast iron pipe having bought 
some iron, but this could not be con- 
firmed here. It is also rumored that 
some No. 3 southern iron sold at 
$17.50 Birmingham to an Ohio melter 
for delivéry in the first half of next 
year.. The tone of the market is not 
quite so weak as reported in our last 
letter, but sales are mainly at inside 
prices. This indicates, however, that 
for the little business going there was 
no disposition to go below present 
quotations. While the trade believes 
that there are some consumers who 
have not bought for the second half 
of the year, there is confidence that 
enough iron will be available to pro- 
vide for such tonnage as may be 
called for. We quote for fourth quar- 
ter delivery, delivered Cincinnati as 
follows: 


Southern Foundry No. 1...... $22.75 to 23.25 
Southern Foundry No. 2...... 22.25 to 22.75 
Southern Foundry No. 3...... 21.75 to 22.25 
Southern Foundry No. 4...... 21.25 to 21.75 


Southern Foundry No. 1 Soft.. 22.75 to 23.25 
Southern Foundry ‘No. 2 Soft.. 22.25 to 22.75 


Gray FOrge icc sccesdatcncanen 20.25 to 20.75 
Northern Foundry No. 1...... 23.65 to 24.15 
Northern Foundry No. 2...... 23.15 to 23.65 
Northern Foundry No. 3...... 22.65 to 23.15 


Finished Material—The retail de- 
mand continues good and dealers are 
placing mill orders to replenish stock, 
although deliveries on some specifica- 
tions are not expected for three to 
four months. Prices are well main- 
tained. A steady call for twisted 
bars for concrete work is noted. Small 
orders are filled at the following 
prices here: 

Angles, 3 x 3 and over, 2.15¢ to 
2.25c; ‘beams and channels, 15 inches 
and‘''‘tinder, 2.15c; small angles and 
architectural channels, 2.10c base; 
plates %4 inch and heavier, 2.10c; 3-16 
inch 2.20c; No. 8, 2.20c; sheets (blue 
annealed) No. 10, 2:30c; No. 12, 2.35¢; 
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No. 14, 2.40c; No. 16, 2.50c; box an- 
nealed sheets, Nos. 182and 20, 2.65c;: 
Nos. 22 and 24, 2.75c; Nos. 25 and 
26; 2.80c; No. 27, 2.85c; and No. 28, 
2.95c. Iron and steel bars, 2.00c base; 


bo 


boiler tubes, 62 per cent off base; 
turnbuckles, 45 per cent off; rivets, 
3.15c base; cold rolled shafting, 45 
per cent off list; steel tire, 2.10c base. 
Coke.—The market is unchanged as 
to prices and there is less interest on 
the part of buyers as contracts for 
the second half of the year have 
been placed to a large extent. Some 
ovens have taken on enough business 
to strengthen their position and* there 
is not so much general anxiety for 
business. Prices continue irregular 
and quotations have a wide range. 
Quotations in the leading coke pro- 
ducing districts are as follows: 


Wise County, Va., Furnace 
Ske, prompt shipment. .$2.40 to 2.50 per ton 
dander eebaskscaee 3.00 to 3.10 per ton 
Pocahontas Furnace Coke, 
prompt shipment ....... 2.50 to 2.75 per ton 
Pocahontas Foundry Coke.. 3.00 to 3.25 per ton 
Connellsville Furnace Coke, 
prompt shipment ........ 2.40 to 2.65 per ton 
Connellsville Foundry Coke 2.90 to 3.50 per ton 
New River Foundry Coke, 
prompt shipment ........ 3.00 to 3.50 per ton 
New River Furnace Coke, 
GOMER csccsccccceccece 269 002.75 per ton 


Old Material—The market rules 
quiet with an easy tone prevailing. 
There is not much demand = and 
prices are a shade lower on ‘some de- 
scription. We quote: 

Old No. 1 R. R. wrought net tons$17.00 to 17.50 
Cast machine and f’dy, net tons.. 19.25 to 19.75 
Old iron rails, gross tons.,.... 24.00 to 25.00 


Old steel rails, gross tons....... 18.25 to 19.25 
Old short lengths, gross tons.... 18.00 to 19.00 


Old iron axles, net tons. ?%...... 26.50 to 27.00 
Heavy melting scrap, gross tons. 21.00 to 22.00 
Stove plate, net ton8.......ce00 15.00 to 15.50 
Wrought turnings, net tons..... 13.00 to 13.50 
Cast borings, net tons.......... 11.00 to 11.50 


Car wheels, gross tons.......... 23.50 to 24.50 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Pig Iron Very Dull and Prices Easier. 
—Finished Material Active. 

° July 9. 

Pig Iron.—There has been little 
change from last week, and that little 
has been in the direction of easier 
prices and more pronounced dullness. 
With the disappearance of premiums 
for spot iron, prices for July and for 
the whole third quarter are now prac- 
tically identical, and the difference be- 
tween prompt and deferred shipments 
has been much reduced. As most of 
the fuznaces have their capacity pretty 
well sold up for the third quarter, 
there is no disposition to press iron 
on the market at the sacrifice of 
prices, but these sag naturally in the 
lack of demand. There is nothing 
like demoralization, and the move- 
ment is generally looked upon as a 
healthy one and_of ultimate benefit to 


the trade, as it is recognized that 
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in many lines of finished products the 
margin of profit has been small. In- 
deed, the present improvement in 
finished material activity is looked 
upon as largely due to the decline in 
pig iron prices. No large sales are 
reported, and none are looked for 
before August, but sufficient buying 
is expected to keep prices from taking 
any pronounced drop. These may be 
quoted for the third quarter about as 


fi yllows: 


MO, 22 BOUMITTs cass vces eset $24.25 to 24.75 
NO 2m TET och a5 eset 23.75 to 24.25 
gs |. SRA e rr yer 22.75 to 23.25 
Standard Gray Forge........... 22.00 to 22.50 
ENE ea PE RO PE eee 23.00 to 23.50 
Low PROBPROTES co ncccscccncses 27.75 to 28.00 


Firished Material. — Concurrently 
with the decline in p:g iron and scrap 
the market for finished products 
seems to, have taken on new life, and 
the volume of new business is re- 
ported as very large at the eastern 
mills. Especially notable is the de- 
mand for plates and steel bars, the 
orders for which insure activity for 
several months to come. Iron bars 
are rather dull. The increase in 
freight rates has led to a revision in 
prices, which are now quoted as fol- 
lows: Beams, channels and angles, 
according to specifications, 1.85c to 
1.90c; refined iron bars, 1.80c to 1.90c; 
steel bavs, 1.75c to 1.85c; plates, 1.85c 
to 1.90c. 

Old Material—The market is dull 
and weak, due to the shutting down 
of mills and to their natural hesitation 
to buy when prices are falling. The 
lack of orders is bringing quotations 
down from the high figures that have 
prevailed so long, but they are still 
well up as compared with last year. 
For the present they may be quoted 
as follows: 


$19.00 to 19.50 


18.25 to 18.75 
21.50 to 22.00 


Ree EG PRM ae buena eens 
ee er - ne 
Old steel Pe ee eee 
oe ee Be Ree eee eee 29.00 to 30.00 
Se SE ORR: bocce sek eacaw ees 26.50 to 27.00 
‘0, lg: ahs | ie ee irae 23.50 to 24.00 
Choice scrap R. R. No. 1 wrought 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 2 yard ScIEp. 056.020.0600 ee 18.00 to 18.50 
Machinery* ®0TOD 6. cece esr ewss 20.50 to 21.00 


Low phosphorus scrap.......... 23.50 to 24.00 
Wroaeht 1700 PIPE.» ccc ccc csecee 16.00 to 16 50 
No. 1 forge fire scrap......... 16.50 to 17.00 


No. 2 forge fire scrap, ordinary 11.50 to 12.00 
Wrournt SUrtiNngs «o.4 5 6005 ees 15.50 to 16.00 
Axle turnings, heavy........... 17.00 to 17.50 
Cast er rrr ere 75.00 to 15.50 


Stove plateB ..cscseccceseseces 17.00 to 17.50 


NEW YORK. 
Pig Iron Extremely Quiet—No Im- 
portant Sales in Finished Lines. 
Office of THe Iron Trade Review, 
Room 1005, No. 90 West St., July 9. 
Pig Iron.—Buying by pipe and 
pump manufacturing imterests has served 
to instill into the current market some 
semblance of activity, but with these 
exceptions business has been at a prac- 
tical standstill, what little is going being 
made up chiefly of carlots. A steam 
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pump concern has closed for two small 
lots of early delivery iron at favorable 
prices and is in the market for 200 tons 
of high silicon iron, The pipe purchases 
were for consumption in the Pittsburg 
and Cincinnati districts and, it is under- 
stood, were made through agencies in 
those cities. Furnace interests are in- 
clined to regard the absence of new in- 
quiry as merely the usual mid-summer 
lull and, in most instances, are holding 
firmly at past quotations and are mak- 
ing no active efforts to dispose of their 
unsold iron, which is chiefly a moderate 
portion of the fourth quarter output. 
Requests for delayed shipments are more 
than offset by calls for anticipations and 
are not an important factor in the mar- 
ket. The British situation is slightly 
firmer, with No. 3 Middlesbrough at 57s 
3d, and small lots selling at tidewater on 
the basis of $21.00. Stocks in Connal’s 
yards at the beginning of the month were- 
down to 260,000 tons and the outward 
movement continues on the strength of 
commitments made some time ago. No 
further engagements are now _ being 
made. Quotations manifest little change 
and are as follows at tidewater, the lower 


figure being for forward delivery. 


Northern Foundry No. 1........ $24.00 10 25.00 
OS BAR POUDILY «6 0.050. 0:6-6:0000.60 BODORO S400 
TS Be” ES are ee Pr: 23.00 to 24.00 
No. 2 Southern Foundry....... 23.50 to 25.50 
SENG © SSG Gras 40kd os 0.00885 000 23.00 to 24.00 


Ferro-Manganese.—There is __ little 
demand in the local market and business 
is accordingly very light. Considerable 
confusion has resulted from newspaper 
reports of a recent sale of 1,000 tons in 
Pittsburg. According to press accounts, 
this was at $60 delivered, whereas the 
fact was that the price was $60, tidewa- 
ter, or $62, Pittsburg. In spite of the 
light demand it is probable that much 
difficulty would be encountered in at- 
tempting to duplicate this low figure, as 
ferro manufacturers are operating on an 
extremely narrow margin, and there are 
occasional reports of a suspension § of 
operations until a recovery in prices is 
made, 

Finished Material.—Both in plac- 
ing of actual contracts and in new in- 
quiry the past week has proven probably 
the most quiet of the year. No impor- 
tant undertakings are coming to the sur- 
face and the only large _ project, 
the power house of the New York Edi- 
son Co., involving close to 10,000 tons of 
structural materials, is still pending, 
though an award ts expected at any time. 
Specifications, however, are all that 
could be desired and mills are generally 
well supplied with orders which will 
keep them running to capacity for 
months to come. In steel rails there is 
apparently an inclination to delay buy- 
ing until the commission of rail manu- 
facturers and railway experts announces 
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its findings, and this will not be before 
at least two months. There is an in- 
quiry, however, for 12,000 tons of 60- 
pound rails for shipment to Japan. In 
cast iron pipe, the only letting of im- 
portance during the week was that of 
the city of New York, 5,600 tons, the 
order being secured by M. J. Drummond 
& Co., it is stated, at the low price of 
$32.20, In bar iron, the dullness inci- 
dent to other lines prevails and no large 
tonnages are included’ in current  busi- 
ness. Though the 1.70c Pittsburg base 
is still quoted, it is intimated that this 
can be shaded. We quote: 
to 6 inches x 4% inch and heavier, 1.86c; 


Angles, 3 


beams, 3 to 15 inches, 1.86c; tees, 3 x % 
and heavier, 1.9lc; plates, carloads, tank, 
1.96c; marine boiler, 2.26c; bar iron, 
1.86c; soft steel bars, 1.76c; sheets, No. 
28, black, 2.60c. 

Old Material.—The 
weaker and prices are lower in a num- 
Rolling mill stock is in 


situation is 


ber of lines, 
poor demand. There is a very fair de 
mand for steel scrap, but the recent 
placing of embargoes at certain large 
consuming points, notably Coatesville 
and Ivy Rock, Pa., will serve to delay 
shipments for a time. We quote New 


York prices, gross tons, as follows: 


ie “SY Peet es candle + oaeaae $24.50 to 25.50 
Old stee) «ails, rerolling........ 18.00 to 18.50 
MCIRYER TATE) osc ccchisccenccce 24.00 Weo.ue 
CG BEE” WORE de ccecsksnueaes 23.50 to 24.00 
eS ee ee eee 28.50 to 29.50 
Old ebeel~ CaF” ORICB ca. be cwcccs'e 21.00 WO etae 
Heavy melting steel............ 15.75 to 16.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 17.50 to 18.00 
ATOR TORE. BOLO ccc cede cissies 17.00 to 17.50 
WEGUENE  PNDO? 6 6ieS vo iecdceteees 14.00 to 14.50 
Cee MOO WI. a <ate'sce « « w w'o.5 08} sao 13.50 to 14.00 
Wrought turnings ............. 14.00 to 14.50 
FIGATH COG. SCTADs 060s ccvcnce . 18.75 to 19.25 
Railroad malleable ............ 17.00 to 18.00 
Agricultural malleable .......... 15.00 to 16.00 
eee ree 15.50 to 16.00 
STU FUE kn ks oa dol nat txtkawe 14.50 to 15.00 
BUFFALO. 


Pig Iron Market Very Dull.—No 
Change in Quotations. 
July 9. 
Pig Iron.—Nothing has occcurred 
the past week to disturb the quiet of 
the market and, if any change has 
taken place, it has tended toward a 
greater. dullness in pig iron circles. 
All the furnaces in this district are 
running at capacity and supplying cus- 
tomers with contract iron. No 
prompt delivery iron has been offered 
during the week. Valley furnace men 
are offering no spet this week in this 
territory so far as could be learned, 
and no new quotations on future de- 
liveries are at hand. It was ex- 
plained that the valley furnaces are 
content now with filling old = con- 
tracts as fast as possible and are 
not anxious about next year's busi- 
ness, 
The tone of those familiar with the 


market speaks for firm prices and 
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they see no weakness in market con- 
ditions. Prices are unchanged We 


quote for, last quarter delivery as fol- 


lows: 

IO. BH... POGUES - ys wstaen'eeseas $23.75 to 24.00 
No. 2X Foundry ........ Sevier 23.00 to 23.50 
No... © Fes 2: on sk o% wen nn ble 22.50 to 23.00 
NO. 3 FOUMGS. oo ccsccccntcecs 6 BEE ee 
Malleable Bessemer ...........+ 23.00 to 23.50 
Grae DOOOe | saxo ccc <ok Coenen 22.00 to 22.50 
CHAGOO Ss ook ete taskekekeaowe 27.00 to 27.50 

ST. LOUIS 


Pig Iron Dull, but Melters Ask for 
Anticipation of Shipments. 
July 8. 

Pig Iron—The market is dull, but 
steady. There is very little demand 
for spot pig iron on account of ship- 
ments on contracts moving freely. 
A great many melters have asked fur- 
nace men’‘to make shipments on con- 
tracts for the last half of the year 
as early in July as possible, which 
St. Louis dealers assert indicates that 
they are depending on contract iron 
to supply their requirements. 

Our quotations for spot shipment, 
fo OR 
freight of $3.75 per ton is to be added, 


sirmingham, to which the 


follow: 

eG: 0 SSRI i, oo kd ead $22.00 to 22.50 
NO, 2” Sogtherd. ccc es cctieees Bie eee 
No: 3 . Souther.s......03..50s. SROORREHRSO 
No, 4 Soritheen......cscccecces, aa Seen 


Cgke.—Demand for foundry coke 
strengthened last week, but because 
of large offerings by the ovens, the 
price has remained about the same. 
Standard Connellsville 72-hour foun- 
dry coke is quoted at $2.70 to $3.25; 
Connellsville 48-hour furnace from 
$1.90 to $2.40; smelter coke, $2.75 to 
$2.85, to which the freight of $2.80 
to East St. Louis and $2.90 to St. 
Louis is to be added. 

Finished Material.—The inquiry on 
light rails is normal. The demand for 
bars is very good and customers are 
pressing for deliveries. Demand for 
structural material is increasing and 
Standard 
rails are moving slowly for 1908 pur- 


the outlook is optimistic. 


chases. 

Scrap Iron.—Prices show some de- 
cline because some of the mills are 
shutting down to make repairs and 
on account of their failure to secure 
help during the hot season. 

Our quotations follow: 


GROSS TONS 
Second-hand Relaying Rails, ac- 


cording to time of delivery....$29.00 to 32.00 
Steel rails (less than 3 feet)......... 16.00 
Cae? WNT sc Sinss aSeks 0.03 neeeeees 24.00 
TUE TEONEE ils b.wiv ican sot doses exten kale 24.50 
Re-rolling steel PERE vv SSiccch abn ke 17.00 
PRCAVS.- Mette MOCET, og sss <ceaiee chins ak 16.50 
OuMary © SUSE) THINOE: Oi enc geccccn acto 15.00 

NET TONS 
ou 1 Te “Tee WI. icin sc amen sn cams $16.50 
No. 2 -R. Te Werbwent. .... 00s iew ce 15.00 
Iron splice bars and fish plates........ 19.00 
i a: le 2 ple ay AI ial det pts, i lure 24.00 
SOGGb), COU WEIOB is ac os cc dhs chee dboten 19.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth inside....... 15.00 
Iron shaftings (3 to 6 inches)........ 18,00 


Country wrought i..sscescceseceseses 15,00 
Pipes and - GuGBsene 6 0capides ses cups Gece 
Heavy «macthergcs.5 in ciiecsuewews 17.50 
R. R. cast (less than 300 pounds).... 17,00 
No. 1 © Wp. o:c'n kc oactesasceheae eee 
No. 2)’ Bushellgtes . inti. ced, cbeineweecs eee 
Boiler sheet and ringS..........«+s++- 13,00 
R. cast borings (free of inferior 
quality) 
- R. wrought turnings...........-+.. 13.50 
Machine shop turnings (free from 


Heed)... ova wane com's. 6 48 11.00 
Railroad malleable .......ssseccsecese 16:50 
Agricultural malleable ............... 15.00 
Cast stove’ PiMt® A isdéss cvcasevees sear 14.00 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 
Pig Iron Market Quiet, But No Fears 
Are Entertained. 
July 8. 

Alabama pig iron manufacturers re- 
port that, while the market is still 
quiet, no faith has been lost and that 
the prospects for the future are very 
bright. A few sales are being made 
with no efforts being exerted to se- 
cure business. Prices are firm with 
nothing being done as iar as spot 
trading goes. The manufacturers in 
this district appear to be behind a 
little yet in deliveries and for that 
reason are not inclined to attempt 
handling any of the spot iron tran- 
sactions. A few sales are again re- 
corded for delivery during the first 
half of the coming year, though the 
aggregate business transacted so far 
is not very great. It is confidently 
expected that by the end of the pres- 
ent quarter the buying for- the first 
half of the coming year will be well 
in hand and that something will be 
said as to probable make for the first 
three months being covered. Fourth 
quarter sales are still steady, $21 be- 
ing obtained for the product; No. 2 
foundry third quarter iron, practically 
spot, is quoted at $22.50 per ton, with 
but little selling because of the fur- 
nace companies not being able. to 
handle the business. For the first 
half of the coming year iron sells at 
$18.50 per ton, No. 2 foundry. 


BRITISH IRON MARKET 


Pig Iron Shows Weakness Owing to 


Depressing American News. 


Office of Tue Iron Trade ReEvIEW, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., June 26. 
The pig iron market has shown de- 


cided weakness during the whole of the 
past week, mainly, as it seems, on ac- 
count of somewhat depressing Ameri- 
can advices. A little recovery has been 
reported during the last two days ow- 
ing to a feeling that the fall has been 
overdone. The closing price yesterday 
was 56s 1%d ($13.73) for Middles- 
brough. There was a recovery of about 
6d on the day, but the price was still 
well below that of a week ago. The 
prices at the end of last week were 
the lowest since April. A curious fact 
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is that shipments continite 4 unabated; 
the total this year up to the endsof last 
week being 195,005 tons, an increase 
of 58,646 tons on the same period in 
1906. Yesterday’s business totaled 18,- 
000 tons at Glasgow. 

Pig iron shipments for last month 
constituted a record and since the be- 
ginning of June warrant stocks have 
declined 45,000 tons, the present re- 
serve being 277,120 tons. At this rate 
of diminution, it is easy to see how 
long the remaining stocks will continue. 
In spite of this dealers display very 
little nerve, and take fright on the 
smallest provocation. Hematite is 
still reducing and in the Furness dis- 
trict stocks have gone down from 70,000 
tons a year ago to 27,348 tons. There 
was a decidedly heavier call for 
foundry iron on the Birmingham Ex- 
change on Thursday last. In the Mid- 
land district prices of pig iron have 
once more entirely resisted northern 
influences, and continue very steady. It 
is announced on good authority that a 
local firm is about to blow in another 
furnace. Three furnaces, it is said, are 
to be started in Northamptonshire, one 
of which is owned by the Kettering 
Iron Co. A number of inquiries have 
been received in the Northamptonshire 
district for -continental delivery, but 
smelters have entirely declined to en- 
tertain them, having several months’ 
work ahead for home requirements. 


METAL MARKET. 


NEW YORK. 

July 9. 
Copper.—Although it is confidently 
expected that a break must soon be made, 
inasmuch as heavy August requirements 
are as yet to be covered, the week has 
seen little progress toward the break- 
ing of the long continued deadlock and 
business has been extremely light in the 
local markets.. There has been greater 
activity abroad, presumably because many 
short commitments must be covered in 
the near future. Domestic quotations 
manifest little change, being on the fol- 
lowing level: Lake, 23c to 23%c; electro- 
lytic, 22c to 22%c; casting, 21c to 21%c. 
London prices, however, are somewhat 
higher, yesterday’s close being £100 10s 

for spot and £94 10s for futures. 


Pig Tin.—The foreign market has 
been the scene of chief activity during 
the week, with the result that the Lon- 
don price has advanced sharply, closing 
yesterday at £199 for spot and £182 for 
futures, the premium having’ increased 
heavily during the week on the strength 
of reports of decreased production. Do- 
mestic business, however, has been light, 
and prices are somewhat lower, the 
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range now being from 42%c for spot to 
40c for September shipment. 

Pig Lead—A sharp drop has re- 
sulted from the action of the leading 
producer in reducing its price $10 per 
ton. The demand, however, is still light 
at the new quotations, 5.25¢ at New York 
for desilverized and 5.20 for soft Mis- 
souri at St. Louis. In the London mar- 
ket soft Spanish closed yesterday at £20 
15s. 

Spelter.—Eagerness for business has 
brought about slightly lower prices, the 
present level being 6.25c to 6.30c for re- 
fined at New York and 6.15c to°6.20c at 
St. Louis. G. M. B. closed yesterday on 
the London market at £24 5s. 

Antimony.—There is little demand 
and business is practically nil. Cook- 
son’s is quotable at 14c to 14%c; Hal- 
let's at 12%c to 13c; and ordinary 
brands at 10%c to Ile. 





CHICAGO. 
July 9. 

The local metal market during the 
week was quiet and only one change in 
prices occurred. Lead dropped off 
slightly in line with the general tendency 
of the past three weeks. Buying in all 
metals was quiet. 

Copper lake sold for 26c and casting 
between 24c and 24%c, Sheet zinc was 
quoted at 8.60c La Salle in car lots of 
100-pound casks. Spelter remained, at 
7.25c. Pig tin varied between 45%4c and 
45'%4c. Lead desilverized dropped to 
5.75¢ and 5.85¢ and corroding to 6.40c 
and 6.60c¢ in 50-ton lots. The price in 
car lots was 2%c higher. Cookson’s an- 
timony sold at 20c and 2lc and other 
grades at 18c. 

Ijittle activity was apparent in the 
second hand metal market. Unimportant 
changes in prices occurred. Buyers’ 
prices were quoted: 

Copper wire, 17.75c to 18c; copper, 
heavy, 17.50c to 18c; copper, bottoms, 
16c to 17c; copper, clips, 17¢ to 18c; red 
brass, heavy, 16c; yellow brass, heavy, 
12c to 13c; red brass, borings, 14c; yel- 
low brass, borings, ‘lle to 12c; light 
brass, 9c to 9.75c; zine, 4.25¢ to 4.75c; 
pipe lead, 4.50c; tea lead, 4c to 4.25c; 
tin foil, 3lc to 33c; pewter, No. 1, 27c 
to 29c. 


ST. LOUIS. 
July 8. 
Lead and Zinc.—Shipments were 
small last week, owing to the Fourth 
of July coming in the middle of the 
week and interfering with mining and 
shipping of ore. Many of the mines 
in the district gave a three-days’ holi- 
day, others gave two days, and nearly 
all were idle one day, thus causing 
a reduction in the output and ship- 
ments of approximately 25 per cent. 
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BRIGHTER OUTLOOK 


In Machine Tool Business in the 
East—Machinery Club Activity. 


Office of THe Iron Trapde ReEvIEw, 
Room 1005, No. 90 West St., 
New York, July 


Despite the inevitable lull incident 
to the Fourth, active business in ma- 
chine tools is reported during the 
past week, and the outlook is consid- 
erably stronger.’ This is explained 
by the evident intention of the larger 
railway interests to go ahead with 
improvement work already planned 
or contemplated, it now being appar- 
ent that the much-discussed recession 
movement is at least to go no fur- 
ther. A number of railway represent- 
atives happened to meet in the of- 
fices of a large machinery and sup- 
ply house early during the week, and 
this was found to be the situation 
with each of the roads represented. 
Although one occasionally finds a 
dealer who is not so optimistic over 
the outlook, the consensus of opinion 
is that the increased inquiry of the 
week indicates the beginning of 
greater activity in the trade. Sales 
include no large lots, being chiefly 
confined to individual machines, but 
the aggregate is so heavy that scarce- 
ly any betterment in deliveries is no- 
ticeable. In fact, with some concerns 
deliveries are still further advanced. 
Punching and shearing machinery is 
in lighter demand, but otherwise the 
current inquiry is general. An im- 
portant pneumatic tool interest re- 
ports that it is booked to capacity 
for four months ahead and is steadily 
losing ground on , deliveries, though 
making no active efforts to push its 
products. Here, too, the general run 
of railway buying is contributing 
heavily to current business. 

A meeting of the governors of the 
Machinery Club was held Monday of 
this week, the chief business being 
the voting in of 170 members, the 
first to be formally elected into the 
organization. The extent to which 
the club is taking hold of the ma- 
chinery field in New York is evidenced 
by the fact that one concern, the 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., is represented 
by 15 members of its official and sell- 
ing organization. 

A meeting will shortly be held by 
the incorporators of the Mosher Wa- 
ter Tube Boiler Co., 1 Broadway, for 
organization and the election of of- 
ficers. The capitalization is $200,000, 
and the new company will succeed to 
the business heretofore carried on 
under that name. In addition, nego- 
tiations are practically completed 


whereby the scompany will acquire a 
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modern manufacturing plant in the 
vicinity of New York. 

Batcheller, Clarke & Batcheller, 107 
Liberty street, announce that after 
July 15 William A. Gibson will rep- 
resent them in New England on 
cranes and hoists and electrical equip- 
ment, making his headquarters at the 
New York office. 

With the placing of contracts for 
the structural steel required for. its 
new power station, bids on which 
closed a week ago, the New York 
Edison ‘Co;,' Elm “and Duane streets, 
is expected to enter the market for a 
large amount of equipment. The 
size of the plant can. be estimated 
from the structural steel tonnage in- 
volved, about 10,000 tons in all. 

The Compania Mineral de Penoles 
has placed an order through the New 
York office of the Connersville Blow- 
er Co. for a blower with a capacity 
of 300 cubic feet per revolution for in- 
stallation at its Mexican plant where 
its smelting capacity is being greatly 
enlarged. It is understood that con- 
siderable equipment is being  pur- 
chased through H. J. G. Mackey, 84 
Beaver street, New York. 

Negotiations have been completed 
whereby William H. Myers, of York, 
Pa., and B. Frank Royer, of Phila- 
delphia, will be the managers and the 
two principal stockholders of the 
Variety Iron Works, of York. The 
properties have been formally trans- 
ferred from the E. G. Smyser Sons’ 
Co. to the Smyser-Royer Co. 

The N. & G. Taylor Co., Philadel- 
phia, is making a number of improve- 
ments at Cumberland, Md., where 
are located its open-hearth furnaces, 
rolling mills» and blackplate plant. 
These include a new gas producer, 
which is being installed by the For- 
ter-Miller Eng. Co. of Pittsburg. The 
company states that its blackplate 
mills are taxed to meet the demand 
for the special grade of blackplates 
used as a base for the hand-made 
roofing tin which: it manufactures. 

The Victor Talking Machine Co., 
Camden, N. J., which is shortly to 
begin work on an _ extensive .addi- 
tion to its present plant, states that 
its machinery requirements have been 
filled, some orders having been placed 
as long as eight months ago. Albert 
C. Middleton is secretary. 

The Allegheny furnace of the Alle- 
gheny Ore & Iron Co., ‘Clifton Forge, 
Va., was blown out June 27 for re- 
lining. 

The Cleveland Furnace Co., Cleve- 
land, started work June 13 upon its 
second stack in that city. 
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MASTER: SHEET METAL WORK- 
ERS’ CONVENTION. §’ © 


The National Association of Master, 


Sheet Metal Workers wiil convene at 
the convention headquarters, Hollen- 
den hotel, Cleveland, Wednesday 
morning, Aug. 14. This session will 
be taken up with reports of the secre- 
tary and treasurer, appointment of 
committees, enrolling the delegates, 
etc. In the afternoon the convention 
will be formally welcomed to Cleve- 
land by Mayor Tom L. Johnson, 
This will be followed by the report 
of the president. The joint committee 
on tin plate will present a report of 
the work done during the past year. 
The finance committee appointed by 
the authority of the last convention 
to recommend a financial plan, will 
report. 


The following papers will be read 


and discussed during the different ses- 
sions: 

“The Cost Factor in Business.” 

“Extent of the Open Shop Move- 
ment.”—Paul L. Biersach, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

“Warm Air Furnace Heating and 
Ventilating: Its Superiority.”—Harvey 
Fuller, Philadelphia. 

“Why It Fails.”.—Arthur McManus, 
Hartford, Conn, 


“Proper Education of the Furnace 
Owner.’—R. S..Thompson, Springfield, 
O. 

“Aluminum: The New Metal in the 
Sheet Metal Trade.” 


“Trade Protection: From a Jobber's 
Standpoint.",—J. M. & L. A. Osborn 
Co., Cleveland. 


“Its Need Among the Trade.”—B. 
F. John, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“The Modern Apprenticeship Meth- 
od and Its Results.”—David Lupton’s 
Sons Co., Philadelphia. Dowman & 
Dozier Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

“Association Finances.” — E. W. 
Richards. 


“State Associations.”—Otto Goebel. 


Thursday afternoon will be given 
over to an outing. On Friday the 
convention will complete its work and 
adjourn. The trustees and various 
committees will meet in the afternoon 
and evening of Tuesday, Aug. 13, at 
the Hollenden. 


The chairmen of the different com- 
mittees are: Ways and means, Robert 
Kain; finance, Martin W. Sheaman; 
headquarters and display room, John 
E. Callaghan; entertainment, G. F. 
Thesmacher. A committee has also 
been appointed to look after the com- 
forts and entertainment of lady visi- 
tors. 
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OUR MODEST PLACE IN IRON 
AND STEEL EXPORTS. 

The recently cabled reports of an 
immense British combination of iron 
and steel interests, while incorrect, 
gave rise to comments in some finan- 
cial publications about the non-for- 
midable nature of the competition 
which such a consolidation could give, 
which are quite typical of the misin- 
formation which exists in some quar- 
ters as to the position of the United 
States in international markets. These 
comments appear to have been made 
in the spirit that the United States 
has placed itself in so impregnable a 
position, in the world markets, that 
no arrangement made by foreign pro- 
ducers can dislodge it. As a matter 
of fact, if such a consolidation were 
made, it would fail to be formidable, 
not because the United States cannot 
be dislodged from its position, but 
rather because it has no position from 
which to be dislodged. The United 
States easily leads all nations in the 
production of iron and steel, but it 
also leads all in keeping the mate- 


rial at home. Only the most inconse- 


quential producers keep as large a 
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percentage of their output for the do- 
mestic market. The iron and _ steel 
exports of the United States consti- 
tute only about one-tenth of all iron 
and steel exports. 

The following table gives, in gross 
tons for the United States and Great 
Britain, and in metric tons for the 
other countries named, the exports 
of iron and steel in the past three 


calendar years: 


1906. 1905. 1904. 
Great “Britain.... 4,688,846 3,721,515 3,266,248 
oe a ae 3,666,274 3,349,968 2,770,276 
errr 1,131,120 1,060,998 912,623 


France ......... 643,562 749,905 720,141 





8,882,386 7,669,288 
1,010,255 1,167,678 





Ri oon 8 e088 10,129,80 
United States.... 1,325,15 


? 
oa 
/ 


Grand _ totals. . 11,454,959 9,892,641 8,836,966 
Other countries, including Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, Spain, and Sweden, 
export some iron and steel, so that 
while the table above shows that five 
countries in 1906 exported 11,454,959 
tons, of which the United States ex- 
ports constituted 86 per cent, the 
percentage ‘of all iron and steel ex- 
ports contributed by the United 
States is less than 8.6 per cent. 

Great Britain, with exports in 1906 
almost four times those of the Uni- 
ted States, can be considered as not 
a formidable competitor only from 
the viewpoint that there is nothing 
to compete about. 

It is true that there are differences 
in classification of exports by the 
different countries which make exact 
comparisons impossible. The foreign 
statistics return some commodities by 
weight which are not so returned in 
the United States, but in general they 
carry the material to a higher degree 
of finish, which more than makes up 
for any irregularities. 

The production of pig iron in the 
world in 1906 was about 59,000,000 
gross tons, and of this the United 
States‘made 25,307,191 tons, or about 
43 per cent, truly a most satisfactory 
showing, but that percentage is quite 
different from the 8 per cent contri- 
bution made to all iron and steel ex- 
ports. 

There is a disposition, born also of 
a disposition ‘to avoid the investiga- 
tion of! easily accessible facts, to as- 
sume that the United States is* large- 
ly increasing its exports of iron and 


steel, and is thereby obtaining a more 
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important place in world markets. 
The exports of the four countries, 
outside of the United States, named 
above, increased 32.1 per cent from 
1904 to 1906; the exports of the Uni- 
ted States, according to the classifi- 
cation, increased in the same _ time 
only 13.5 per cent. Even this small 
increase, however, was not a_ real 
one, since in 1906 the United States 
total includes pipes and fittings, while 
in the two preceding years the ton- 
nage of pipes and fittings was not 
returned. The exports of iron and 
steel in 1906, outside of pipes and 
fittings, were but 15,000 tons greater 
than the similar exports in 1904, so 
that there was really no gain at all, 
while the other ‘countries made a 
gain of 32.1 per cent. 

In other words, while the United 
States made no real gain in exports 
from 1904 to 1906, four other coun- 
tries made a gain of 2,460,514 :tons, 
or more than double the total ex- 
ports of the United States. If this 
competition is not already formidable, 
it is because it is not competitton 
at all. 

It may be argued that the past two 
years have been years of remarkable 
prosperity in the United States, and 
there -was no occasion to push ex- 
ports; that a different story would 
have been told had the United States 
needed to export heavily. There are 
two sides to this question. The pros- 
perity has been world wide; these 
other countries have been hard 
pushed to meet the demands of the 
home and foreign markets; perhaps 
had they wanted tonnage the United 
States might not have been able to 
export as much as it did, let alone 
making an increase. 

The production of the United 
States has grown so large that even 
a large part of the international trade 
would be small for it. The total ex- 
ports of all the producing countries 
and they are made partly to each 
other—do not equal one-half the pres- 
ent domestic consumption of the Uni- 
ted States. This country must con- 
tinue to act on the ground that its 
own home market is its greatest as- 


and it must stand or fall by it. 


Set; 
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Exports may help, at times, by re- 
lieving one branch or another from 
strain, but no general export move- 
ment can ever be expected to bear 
any reasonable proportion to the 
enormous domestic demand now _ be- 
ing experienced. 

It is this peculiar alignment of 
American production to exports which 
is the cause of the great and grow- 
ing feeling of unrest in iron and 
steel circles abroad, an unrest which 
has lately been referred to in these 
columns. The foreign producers rea- 
lize that should conditions in, the 
American market change, the _ ton- 
nage which would seek export chan- 
nels would be enormous, according 
to foreign standards. Whether it 
would gain them or not would be a 
secondary matter; either failure or 
success would be attended with dis- 
comfort on both sides of the At- 
lantic. 

SLIDING SCALE CONTRACTS 
STAND THE TEST. 

The scarcity of Bessemer pig iron 
which has existed for months and 
bids fair to’ continue for some months 
to come has furnished as severe a 
test as could well be imagined of 
the equity of the sliding scale con 
tract, based tipon Bessemer pig iron, 
for the determination of © settling 
prices for pig .iron, billets, and fin- 
ished steel products. These con 
tracts have been under pressure of 
late because pig iron has advanced, 
in the past yeat, much more than 
have finished steel products, yet it is 
not known that serious differences 
have arisen from any of these con- 
tracts. Occasionally it has happened 
at various times in the past, and 
doubtless it will always happen at 
times, that the settlement price as 
disclosed by such a contract: is high- 
er than the recognized market price, 
but such instances are much in the 
minority, and are the exceptions 
which test the rule. 

These contracts have been fairer to 
consumers, in these times of stress, 
than they would have been had the 
producers of Bessemer pig iron been 


less broad minded. Their motives 


are, of course, not altruistic, but are 
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merely those of enlightened self in- 
terest, for they know that whatever 
goes up must come down. The curve 
of prices in Bessemer pig iron is a 
much more even line than that repre- 
senting prices of foundry iron. 

Some of these contracts involve a 
settlement for material delivered dur- 
ing a given month, according to the 
sales of pig iron during the same 
month. Some others, particularly for 
billets, take the average of one quar- 
ter’s prices as the settlement basis 
for the succeeding quarter. In pig 
iron the former is the more equitable 
basis, since maximuin tonnages are 
called for in times of greatest stress 
and it is only fair that the consumer 
should pay the higher price when he 
most needs the tonnage, seeing that 
it is an accommodation on the part 
of the seller to allow a leeway in the 
matter of tonnage. 

The advance in the Bessemer aver- 
age has not been as great as might 
be supposed from general market 
conditions in pig iron. The average 
in the quarter just expired was $23.50 
Pittsburg, or about $5.35 higher than 
in the second quarter of last year, 
the price in that quarter having been 
about the same as in the preceding 
quarter. The third quarter of ‘last 
year showed an advance of less than 
70 cents, the following quarter show- 
ing an advance of about $3.40. Since 
then the advances by quarters have 
been very light. Present market in- 
dications are that there will be an 
advance in the present quarter of 
something between 75 cents and a 
dollar. This quarter should mark the 
high point, at about the June aver 
age, unless a new burst of buying 
takes the market entirely out of 


sellers’ hands. 


One of the furnaces of the Allen 
town Rolling Mills Co.. Allentown, 
Pa., was blown out June 20. The 
company expects to blow in some 
time in July its second stack, which 
has not been running for some time. 


The. Shelby Iron Co., Shelby, Ala., 
expects to blow in stack No. 1 in 
July, which was closed down May 
17 on account of a fire in the sheds. 
Coke will be the fuel used. 
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BRAVE ’FRISCO 
Struggling Against Earthquake,. Fire, 
Strikes and Corruption. 

San Francisco, July 5.—But for her 
wonderful vitality, San Francisco, the 
Queen of the Pacific, would have per- 
ished long ago, crushed beneath the 
weight of numerous ills. The earth- 
quake and = fire, corruption, malad- 
thinistration of public affairs, thievery 
and = scandal, industrial strife and 
strikes almost completed what was 
left of the city after passing the other 
plagues and ills. That people, con- 
servative people, still have faith in 
the future of San Francisco is due to 
many natural advantages San Fran- 
cisco enjoys;—location, harbor, inex- 
haustible resources of California, min- 
eral wealth of Nevada, timber of Ore- 
gon and Washington, and numerous 
other advantages. If the pessimist 
would only cease knocking, the opti- 
mist cease booming, and correspond- 
ents would give simple, ungarbled 
facts concerning San Francisco,  in- 
telligent persons outside of California 
would be better able to draw correct 
conclusions of the state of affairs, It 
is useless to conceal the fact:that the 
recent strikes of the iron workers 
have deprived the local plants of work 
amounting to several millions. Foer- 
tunately there are enough jobs on hand 
to keep all the shops busy for some 
time to come, in fact, there is room 
for a few thousand more mechanics 
in San Francisco, its suburbs and in 
the navy yard. The following are a 
few of the more important jobs, some 
ahout being completed, while others 
are only in their early stages and 
will require several months to be com- 

pleted. 

It has been officially announced at 
the Mare Island. Navy Yard that the 
new. cruiser California, sent to that 
station from the Union Iron Works 
to be compieted as a result of the 
iron workers’ strike in San Francisco, 
will be placed in commission at the 
yard in about two weeks. The vessel 
has been practically completed by the 
Mare Island mechanical force, and or- 
ders to commission her have recently 
been received from Washington. The 
California is an armored cruiser with 
a displacement of 13,680 tons and an 
indicated horsepower of 23,000. She 
is a sister ship of the South Dakota, 
and carries a main battery of 18 tons. 

Owing to the settlement of the iron 
workers’ strike, the South Vakota will! 
be completed at the Union Iron 
Works instead of being taken to the 
Mare Island Navy Yard for that pur- 


pose. 
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MANY STRIKES 


SUCCESSFULLY MET BY METAL 
TRADES ASSOCIATION. 


Report Made on Principal Labor 
Dissensions of the Country— 
New Member National 
Council. 


The National Metal Trades Associ- 
ation has successfully combatted re- 
cently with a total of 83 strikes, ac- 
cording to the monthly letter for July, 
which has just been distributed among 
the members Of the o-ganization. 
Summing up the condition of the vari- 
ous strikes, the association declares: 


It is a hopeful sign that the failure 
of each strike opens the eyes of a 
large number of workingmen to the 
folly of belonging to an organization 
which is antagonistic to the mutual 
interests of employer and employe. 

That a large body of men, many of 
them disposed to be fair and, pzesum- 
ably at least, preferring steady work 
at good, fair wages to idleness, should 
consent to yield to imperative com- 
mands of irresponsible leaders, seems 
the height of absurdity. Yet the situ- 
ation, as demonstrated by the number 
of strikes the association has combat- 
ted within the past 30 days, forces the 
admission that we are confronted by 
positive conditions and not by col- 
lege-bred theories. 

The association makes the following 


report on the various strike situations: 

St. Louis—A strike was called on 
May 1 because of the refusal of the 
members of the St. Louis branch of 
the National Metal Trades Association 
to accord recognition to the local 
machinists’ business agent. Eighteen 
plants were involved. A corps of 
employment agents was at once sent 
to various labor centers with the re- 
sult that a number of men were se- 
cured, who placed the affected mem- 
bers in a position to withstand further 
onslaughts. The former employes of 
quite a number of the members re- 
turned to work on precisely the same 
terms which existed previous to the call- 
ing of the strike, not the slightest conces- 
sion having been granted them. As a 
result of the successful outcome of 
the strike on the part of the associa- 
tion, the following St. Louis manu- 
facturezs have filed application for 
membership: Excelsior Tool & Ma- 
chine Co., Dorris Motor Car Co., St. 
Louis Screw Co., East St. Louis Lo- 
tomotive & Machine Shop Co., Fred 
J. Swaine Co., Mound City Machine & 
Pattern Co., Missouri Malleable Iron 
Co. 

Pittsburg.—A strike was called in 
this city on April 23, because of the 
refusal of the members of the Pitts- 
berg branch to grant a 50-hour week, 
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a minimum -rate-of wage of 40 cents 
per hour and ‘a 10 per cent increase 
in pay. Later the men proposed to 
accept a 10 per cent increase in pay 
and say nothing for the time being of 
the minimum wage or the change in 
working hours. A large number of 
men have already returned to work 
on identically the same basis as that 
which pzevailed before the strike. 

Cleveland.—The machinists’ strike 
called in Cleveland on June 3, affect- 
ing nearly 2,000 workmen, is now a 
closed incident, and was a _ dismal 
failure on the part of union- leaders. 
Thirty plants were involved in the 
strike, called because of the refusal 
of employers to grant the establish- 
ment of a minimum rate, a nine-hour 
day and a 10 per cent increase in 
wages. With the exception of one 
plant, nearly all are now operating 
with the usual number of workmen 
and three of the plants have arranged 
to increase their working force by the 
addition of a night gang. 

Westfield, Mass.—A strike was 
called in the Westfield factory of the 
Pope Mfg. Co., because of that com- 
pany’s refusal to discharge an employe 
whom some of the other employes 
disliked. A sufficient number of work- 
men were secured by the association 
to put the plant in working condition 
within a short time from the incep- 
tion of the trouble. It was _ con- 
tinued but a few days. 

Minneapolis—On May 1 a strike 
was called in this city against the 
Diamond Iron Works, in spite of the 
fact that prior to the command to 
strike, the company had granted its 
employes both an increase in pay and 
a nine-hour day. The shop committee 
objected to the employment of two 
men and ordered a strike because of 
the company’s refusal to grant their 
discharge. The strike has proven a 
failure. 

Franklin, Pa—On May 29 a strike 
was called in the shops of the Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co. and the 
Colburn Machine Tool Co. because of 
their refusal to establish a minimum 
rate, recognize the shop committee 
and othér general union conditions. 
Arrangements | were immediately ef- 
fected by the association to secure 
men to take the places vacated by the 
strikers. 

Toronto, Ont.—A demand for a 
nine-hour day, the establishment of a 
minimum rate higher than the pres- 
ent pay, and a wage increase having 
been refused by the association mem- 
bers, the Polson Iron Works and the 
William R. Perrin Co., a number of 
machinists in the employ of these two 
companies struck. Places vacated by 
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the strikers are now being filled by 
competent workmen. 

Chicago.—One hundred and thirty- 
five machinists in the employ of the 
Allis-Chalmers Co.; Chicago, went on 
a strike May 16 because of the refusal’ 
of the company to grant a minimum 
rate of wages. The strike was given 
immediate attention by the officials of 
the Chicago branch of the association 
and the situdtion is now very satis- 
factory to the employers. 

Indianapolis—On June 22 the brass 
polishers and buffers in the employ 
of the Keyless Lock Co. struck be- 
cause of the company’s refusal to al- 
low them to conduct the polishing and 
buffing department in a manner to 
suit themselves. The places vacated 
by the strikers were filled within two 
days. 

Scranton, Pa—On June 17. the 
Scranton Forging Co. was struck by 
the employes in the drop forge de- 
partment because their demands had 
been refused. Arrangements are being 
made to supply the company with 
operatives to fill the places vacated 
by the strikers on July 15, when the 
company will be ready to resume 
operations. 

Announcement is made by the asso- 
ciation that J. Philip Bird, of the 
Hobbs Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., 
who was elected by the Boston con- 


‘vention to succeed Charles E. Hil- 


dreth as a member of the administra- 
tive council, has presented his resigna- 
tion because of his severing his con- 
nection with the Hobbs company. 
President M. H. Barker has. sub 
mitted to the administrative council 
the name of John .R. Back, of the 
F. E. Reed Co., Worcester, Mass., to 
succeed Mr. Bird. 


FOREIGN ORE AND PIG IRON 
RECEIPTS. 

The extent to which America still 
makes use of foreign material was 
strikingly shown recently in a single 
day at Philadelphia, when four steam- 
ships arrived with 20,000 tons of iron 
ore and pig iron. Of the ore 6,500 
tons came from Carthagena, Spain, in 
an Italian vessel, and 4,250 tons from 
Wabana, Newfoundland, in a Norwe- 
gian steamship. The pig iron was 
brought from Middlesbrough, Eng., 
by the British vessels. Eastern fur- 
naces use large quantities of foreign 
ore, which is brought in from Cuba, 
Sweden, Spain, the East Indies, New- 
foundland and other countries. But 
for the heavy importations of Eng- 
lish pig iron, many American indus- 
tries would have had to cease during 
the scarcity of the last few months, 
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PERSONALS. 





President Corey, of the United 
States Steel Corporation, is expected 
to sail for this country about July 13. 

Philip Fosdick, vice president and 
treasurer of,the Kern, Machine Tool 
Co., Cincinnati, has gone .on a 
European trip. 

V. W. Delaney has been made 
superintendent of transportation and 
labor of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown, O., a position 
just created. 

Murray Shipley, vice president and 
secretary of the Lodge & Shipley Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Cincinnati, is enjoy- 
ing his vacation on the coast near 
Gloucester, Mass. 

Henry C. Hunter, secretary of the 
New York and New Jersey branch of 
the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, has returned from a six weeks’ 
vacation trip to Europe. 

E. S. Colver was elected secretary 
and treasurer of the Ralston Steel 
Car Co., Columbus, O., at the annual 
meeting, succeeding W. G. Boland, 
who declined re-election. Mr. Colver 
has been assistant secretary and treas- 
urer. 

James Oliver, a prominent plow 
manufacturer of South Bend, Ind., is 
lying seriously ill at his home and his 
life is despaired of. Mr. Oliver  in- 
vented a method of chilling plows 
and has operated a large plant at 
South Bend. 

Solomon Ginsburg has been elected 
president of the New York Car Wheel 
Co., Buffalo, succeeding Joseph H. 
3erry, deceased. W. G. Smith has 
also been chosen vice president and 
J. A. Venable secretary and treasurer 
of the company. 

Oscar Winter, who for more than 
six years has been steam expert of the 
National Tube Co., Lorain, O., has 
opened a _ consulting .office in the 
Rockefeller building, Cleveland, where 
he will give especial attention to ex- 
pert work in steam engineering. 

Joseph Bubie Bancroft Has been 
elected president of the Draper Co., 
Liopedale, Mass., succeeding General 
William F. Draper, resigned. The 
;osition of vice president, formerly 
held by Mr. Bancroft, has been filled 
by the election of Frank J. Dutcher. 

Niven McConnell, formerly presi- 
dent of the Donora plant of the Car- 
negie Steel Co., has become president 
of the McConnell Engineering & Ma- 
chinery Co., Tacoma, Wash., which 
has succeeded to the foundry and ma- 
chine shop business of the Puget 
Sound Dry Dock & Machine Co. 

George Caverhill, president of the 
Montreal board of trade, and W. G. 
Ross, identified with the street rail- 
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way system of, that city,..have been 
elected to the directory, board,,of the 
Dominion Iron & Steel Co. They suc- 
ceed F. S. Pearson, of New York, and 
E. R. Wood, of Toronto. 

James W. Van Cleave, president of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, was painfully injured by flying 
glass when his automobile collided 
with a street car in St. Louis recently. 
Other members of Mr. Van Cleave’s 
family, who were with him in the 
automobile, were also. slightly  in- 
jured, 

Harry, Scott Braman, chief blower 
of the blast furnaces at the Ohio 
works of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O., has resigned to be- 
come general superintendent of fur- 
naces for the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., a position that has just 
been created. Mr. Braman has al- 
ready taken charge of the Alice fur- 
nace, Sharpsville, Pa. 

George L. Reis, vice president and 
general manager of the Minnesota 
Steel Co., is at present at Duluth, 
looking over the site of the new plant 
and considering the type of steel mills 
to be installed. The report that the 
Corporation contemplates the erection 
of a steel car plant at this place, 
widely circulated in the daily press, is 
of course without foundation, inas- 
much as the Duluth plans do not in- 
clude a plate mill. 

E. H. Gary, chairman of the direc- 
tory and finance boards of the United 
States Steel Corporation, sailed Tues- 
day for Europe. It is his intention 
to be gone about two months, and no 
further meeting of steel rail manufac- 
turers and railway officials to consider 
the rail controversy will be held until 
after his return. Judge Gary states 
that the business of the corporation 
during the first half of the year was 
fully equal to that during the cor- 
responding period of 1906 and that the 
June just ended was better than June, 
1906. 


OBITUARY. 





Bowen Whiting Pierson, a manufac- 
turer of machinery with offices at 95 
Liberty street, New York, died July 4 
at Bridgehampton, L. I. ‘He was 49 
years old and was born at Victor, 
N. Y. In the manufacturing field he 
was secretary and treasurer of the Al- 
berger Condenser Co., and a director and 
treasurer of the Newbu-gh Ice Ma- 
chine & Engine Co. 

John I. Jones, for a number Of 
years at the head of the pattern 'de- 
partment at the Berwick plant ofthe 
American Car’ & Foundry Co., died 
recently at his home in that city. 

Roger J. Sullivan, secretary of the 
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Wayne iobile Co., Detroit, died 
at Mt. “Cfétheflss “Mich., July 2, aged 
39. Mr. Sullivan had been under 
treatment for rheumatism « af)) Mt. 
Clemens: 

Major Lewis M. Buford, one of the 
founders and vice president of,B. D. 
Buford & Co., plow manufacturers, 
Rock Island, Ill, died on a train at 
New Haven, Conn., June 2%, while so- 


journing in the eest. The firm of ° 


B. D. Buford & Co. is now a part of 
the Rock Island Plow Co. Major 
Buford was 67 years of age. 

George Rowland, mechanical  engi- 
neer for the Consolidated Iron Works, 
and son of the president of this con- 
cern, died Monday.at the home of his 
father in Larchmont, N.. Y. He was 
about forty-two years of age and was 
a member of the A. S. M. E. 


John S. Wilbraham, secretary and 
treasurer of the Wilbraham-Green 
Blower Co. of Philadelphia, died sud- 
denly July 5 in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
while traveling for the benefit of his 
health. He sailed on June 13, intend- 
ing to pass a long time abroad. Mr. 
Wilbraham, who was 48 years old, 
was a son of Thomas Wilbraham, 
who 50 years ago established the 
foundry which has been carried on by 
his children ever since. 


SHIP YARD TROUBLE. 


The Great Lakes Engineering Works 
has been compelled to close its St. Clair, 
Mich., yard, owing to the impossibility 
of getting sufficient labor to operate it 
profitably. Fortunately the character of 
the work under way at the yard is not 
such as calls for immediate delivery, and 
the company will therefore not suffer any 
loss of business thereby. The principal 
work urder way at this yard at present 
is the marufacturing of the tubing for 
the Detroit river tunnel. Some slight 
labor trouble has marked the operation 
of the Cleveland yard of the American 
Ship Building Co. during the past week, 
though the men a week ago voted to 
return in a body. They were being taken 
back as fast as the company could make 
room for them, but apparently not fast 
enough to satisfy the men, The trouble 
is not serious. ' 


Strike is Past—The strike of ma- 
chinists at Cleveland is now a matter of 
history, the men having returned to the 
shops of the Long Arm System Co., 
which was the last plant upon which the 
fight for higher wages and_ shorter 
hours was made. The company has 
taken back those of the former employes 
whom it desires. After Monday, July 
15, all the plants which were affected 
by the strike will again be in full ope- 
ration. 
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LARGE CAPACITY GIVES JUNE BIG IRON OUTPUT 


Because of the increased number of 
stacks in operation over previous 
months, June was enabled to present 
a splendid record of pig iron produc- 
tion in respect to aggregate tonnage. 
The total output of the United States 
for the 30 days of June reached 
2,237,420 tons, compared with 2,291,- 
030 tons in the 31 days of May, and 
2,226,708 tons in the 30 days of April. 

Had the past month contained the 
same number of days as May, the 
high record of production which was 
established by the latter month would 
undoubtedly have been broken. The 
daily average production of June 





passed of 12 stacks. Included in this 
increase were the two new furnaces 
blown in during the month, the Perry 
No.. 1 of the Perry: Iron Co., Erie, 
Pa., and the Carrie No. 6 of the Car- 
negie Steel Co. There was a tendency 
shown by operators, according to the 
month's figures, not to push their 
plants to equal the May figures of 
heavy output, and a comparative sur- 
vey of the same furnaces under equal 
conditions both in May and June dis- 
plays a less production in the latter 
period. 

Of the 2,237,420 tons produced in 
June, 1,472,966 tons repzesent the 


JUNE FURNACE REPORT. 
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reached 74,581 tons, against 73,904 
tons in May, and 74,233 tons in April. 
The decrease in total production of 
53,010 tons shown by June as com- 
pared with May would, therefore, 
more than have been made up by a 
single additional day. Foreshadowed 
by the average daily, capacity of tlre 
furnaces in blast on June 30, when 
the total was 75,258 tons, as com- 
pared with 72,961 tons on May 31, 
the month of July starts upon a pe- 
riod of unusually’ large production, 
provided this record of daily output 
is maintained. 

June's good showing can be at 
t:ibuted wholly to the large increase 
of active stacks over May, as the fig- 
ures were 341 and 329 furnaces re- 


spectively, a gain for the month just 


output which was consumed in the 
plants of the producers, while 735,001 
tons were turned out by merchant 
plants for general market demands. 
The accompanying table shows the 
month's output by states and groups 
of states. 

BLAST FURNACE NOTES. 
The Hattie Ensley furnace of the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Bir- 
mingham, was out 27 days during 
June. 

The Northern 
Northern Iron Co., Port Henry, N. 
Y., which has been out of blast some 


furnace of the 


time for repairs, will go in about 
July 10. 

Cne of the stacks of the Eliza 
group of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 


Co., Pittsburg, went out about the 
middle of June, and was still out at 
the beginning of July. 

The Perry Iron Co., Erie, Pa., blew 
in its new stack Perry No. 1, June 
16, and the first iron was taken from 
the furnace June 17. 

The United [ron & Steel Co., Pitts- 
burg, will improve its Fannie fur- 
nace by the installation of a McClure 
27 x 70, and a Mullin gas 
washer. A McClure stove 22 x 85 
will also be put in at the Cherry Val- 
ley plant. The gas washer at the 


stove 


Fannie furnace is a duplicate of the 
original washer put in at the Cherry 
Valley furnace in 1905. 

The Rockdale Iron Co., Rockdale, 
Tenn., blew in its Rockdale furnace 
June 1, 

The North Works furnace No. 1 of 
the Illinois Steel Co., which has been 
out for repairs, blew in June 20. 

Carrie No. 6, the new stack of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., at Rankin, Pa., 
was blown in June 6. One of the 
Edgar-Thomson stacks of the com- 
pany, which has been out of. blast 
for some time, was also blown in 
June 14, putting the entire battery of 
11 furnaces in action. The Carnegie 
Steel Co. now has every one of its 
stacks in operation, with the excep 
tion of one of the Mingo furnaces. 

The Cranberry furnace at Johnson 
City, Tenn., of the Cranberry Fur 
nace Co., which has been out for re 
lining, was blown in June 23. 


THE TEMPERATURE OF COKE 
OVENS. 


[experiments have been conducted at 


the Semet-Solvay coke ovens, belong 
ing to the Bridgewater collieries, Lan- 
cashire, Eng., with a view of ascer 
taining the temperatures of the 
charge. A Roberts-Austen electrical 
pyrometer was used and_ readings 
were taken of the temperature in the 
exact center of the charge. From 
the time the retort was charged, at 1 
p. m. until 10 p. m., the temperature 
did not rise over 100 deg. C. The 


temperature then rose at mid- 
night to .2Z00 deg. C. At 1 a. m. -it 


had risen to 350 deg. C., at 2 a. m.,, to 


530.deg.-C., at: 3 a. m., to 600 deg. C., 
at: 4 -a..m. to 700. deg. C.;.at-5 a. m., 
to 820 deg. C., at 6 a. m. to 900 deg. 
C., and at 7 a. m..to 920 deg. C: ’ The 
increase during the next four hours 
showed a slow rise to 1,000 deg. C., at 
which - time, 11 a. m., the coke was 


discharged.—Engineering and Mining 


Journal. 
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As all the crude minerals from 
which pig iron is manufactured, or 
smelted, in the blast furnace, as well 
as the fuel and fluxes required, are 
contaminated with impurities, the 
chemical composition of all the ma- 
terials entering the furnace must be 
ascertained to enable the smelter to 
so constitute the charge that a cer- 
tain quality of iron is produced. Ta- 
ble I includes most of the constitu- 
ents entering into the composition of 
iron ores, and the proportions in 
which they leave the furnace as either 
metal, gas, or slag. 

The chief constituents which do not 
leave the furnace as either metal or 
gas, are silica, alumina, lime and 
magnesia, the remainder being only 
present in small proportions usually, 
and as they are of themselves practi- 
cally infusible at any temperature de- 
veloped in the furnace, unless provi- 
sion were made for rendering them 
liquid, their removal from the furnace 
would be almost if not quite impossi- 
ble. 

However, though _ silica, alumina, 
lime and magnesia are per se infusi- 
ble, they are capable of combining in 
certain proportions and forming com- 
pounds which are readily fusible at 
the lower part of the blast furnace. 

Silicie acid, silice, acts as an acid 
and chemically combines with lime, 
alumina, magnesia, etc., as_ bases, 
forming fusible salts; oxides of iron 
and manganese also act as_ bases 
towards silica, the different combina- 
tions having different degrees of fusi- 


Entering furnace. 


Constituents. 
Iron ores. 


Ferric oxide ...... 


Ferrous oxide 


Manganic oxide .. 


Manganous oxide 
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BLAST FURNACE. V. 


FLUXING. 


.BY HORACE ALLEN 


bility. Most of the ores of iron 
have silica associated with them, 
and unless some other base than 
oxide of iron is provided there 
would be found a_ fusible com- 
pound of silicate of protoxide of 
iron, which would carry out as 
slag a certain proportion of the iron 
which would otherwise go to increase 
the output of pig iron. 

There are some classes of iron o-e, 
such as calcareous, limy, spathic car- 
bonates, etc., which have the earthy im- 
purities chiefly composed of the bases 
lime, magnesia, alumina, etc., in which 
case the requisite proportion of acid, 
silica, must be pvovided by either em- 
ploying*a mixture of ores, with acid 
and basic impurities, or else charging 
a proportion of sand as flux. 

Knowing the proportions of the 
acid and bases in the ore and flux, 
and those necessary to form the most 
fusible slag, it would be a compara- 
tively easy matter to adjust the weight 
of flux to the charge. But, there are 
other conditions which complicate the 


the latter into both pig iron and slag. 

In the presence of a slag contain- 
ing silica the phosphorus cannot be 
prevented from associating with the 
reduced iron, by any modification of 
the proportions of the slag forming 
ingredients, but this is not the case 
with sulphur. : 

When it is required to keep down 
the percentage of sulphur in the 
molten metal, the proportion of bases 
to acid in the slag must be raised 
considerably above that required for 
a readily fusible compound, and even 
if the percentage of sulphur in the 
ore is very low there is always such 
a proportion in coke that for high 
grade: iron the slag must be very 
basic. F 

This brings about another complica- 
tion for the very basic slag is apt to 
give trouble from its infusibility un- 
less two or more bases are provided 
for combination wtih the silica, for as 
will be seen from the following, dou- 
ble silicates are more fusible than 
single silicates: 


} Single Silicates. 

Silicate of lime (SiO., CaO) melts at 3810°-3900° Fahr. 
Silicate of magnesia (SiO., MgO) melts at 3990°-4080° Fahr. 
Silicate of alumina (SiO-, Al,Os) melts at 4350° Fahr. 
Double Silicates. 


Silicate of lime and magnesia (SiO: 


, CaO, MgO) melts at 3630° Fahr. 


Silicate of lime and alumina (SiO., CaO, AlOs) melts at 3480°-3540° Fahr. 


matter and render the most readily 
fusible slag unsuitable. 

In table I, constituents of ore and 
fuel, it will be noticed that in the 
case of phosphorus and sulphur, the 


former passes into the pig iron, but 


Iron 


So that while the doubie silicates 
are much more basic than single sili- 
cates they are also more readily 
fused. 

If it is attempted to smelt a silice- 
ous ore without the addition of any 


Table I. 
Molecular Leaving the furnace as— 
Symbol. Metal. Gas. Slag. 
ae Fe.Os Iron Oxygen 
FeO Iron Oxygen 
ee! Mn;zQO, 1%4 Manganese Oxygen 1%4 Manganese 
MnO 14 Manganese Oxygen 1%4 Manganese 
Saks Al.Os Alumina 
ale CaO Lime 
iat MgO Magnesia 
—- KO Potash 
ue Na.O Soda 
CO: Carbonic acid 
om SiO, Silica 
POs Phosphorus Oxygen 
SOs Portion Sul. Oxygen Portion Sui. 
ete FeS, Iron Portion Sul. 
ioe H:O Water 
Sass H.O Water 
ae G Carbon 
S Portion Sul. Portion Sul. Portion Sul. 


SiO,, Al,Os 
CaO, etc. 
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fluxing material the silica wiil com- 
bine with some of the oxide of iron 
according to the chemical formula 
SiO., FeO, where 60 parts of silica 
will engage 72 parts of oxide of iron 
(of which 56 parts would be the 
equivalent of metallic iron) and 
though this compound will form a 
fusible slag (melting at 3,450 degrees 
Fahr.) there will be a serious loss of 
iron in the slag and any sulphur pres- 
ent in the charge will be found in the 
pig iron. 

As lime has a greater affinity for 

silica than oxide of iron, the addi- 
tion of limestone, to the charge will 
prevent the loss of iron as_ stated 
above, and if the proper proportions 
of bases are arranged to form double 
or triple silicates the slag will be fusi- 
ble while sufficiently basic to render 
the pig iron nearly free from  sul- 
phur. ; 
From an examination of. different 
varieties of slag produced by blast 
furnaces using ores of _ different 
classes, with fuel of varying sulphur 
content, it has been found that the 
proportion between oxygen in the 
bases to the oxygen of the silica 
forms a good guide as to the most 
suitable slag for giving high grades 
of iron, and enables comparisons to 
be readily made. 

With pure ores smelted with char- 
coal the slags produced have approxi- 
mately the following formulae: 

(1) Silicate of lime and tri-silicate 
of alumina CaO SiO. + AlLO; 3SiO.; 
oxygen in bases to oxygen in silica 
1 to 2. 

(2) Bi-basic silicate of lime and bi- 
basic subsilicate of alumina 3 (2 CaO 
SiO.) + 2 AlO; 3 SiO: oxygen in 
bases to oxygen in silica 1 to 1, giv- 
ing a percentage compositon of 


(1) (2) 
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The average chemical compositiou 
of slag from blast furnaces smelting 
hematite ores with high quality coke 
and limestone flux, and producing 
3essemer pig iron was 


CL Oe AN anne es 38.90 
P< 44 Fiuen vee ces both Dane 11.68 
EE AED, See pe a ee 45.32 
PT Cs shucek seems es 2.22 
EE 2 ain ue a pmcwewn ada e need 1.30 

MEE? seh. ccuwasds oe die theese 99.42 


where the oxygen in the bases to 
oxygen in the silica was 1 to 1.09. 

The chemical formula for a good 
quality of slag suitable for Bessemer 
pig iron, with good coke and lime- 
stone flux is 3 (SiO. 2 CaO) + SiO, 
Al.Os where the percentage composi- 
tion is 


eS... a. ees awe 055 37 
ro. bee bakes Kap hae © 48 
i eee She khn (ss ake oe eee 15 

Nees ok es ince eee 00% 100 
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According to the proportion of oxy- 
gen in the different bases the equiva- 
lent weight of each to replace one an- 
other may be found as 


Lime - - - Ca O 
40 16 

56 
Magnesia - Mg O 
24 16 


40 


Protoxide of Iron - Fe O 
56 16 
— 

ye 4 
Protoxide of Manganese Mn O 
55 16 
— — 

71 

Alumina - - Ai, O, 
27x2 16x3 
Lait imnidaiehiomninnl? 


102 


and to facilitate the calculation of 
the quality and weight of the flux 
required, the writer has prepared the 
following table: 
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1? B@erer 2. : 2, which ‘will > de- 
termine which column of factors is 
to be employed. 





56 parts of lime are 


equivalent to 


40 parts of magnesia, or 


72 parts of oxide of iron, or 


71 parts of oxide of manganese or 


34 parts of alumina 





Selecting, for example, the ratio 
1 : 12 we find that one-half of the 
manganous oxide usually passes into 


Table II.—Fluxing Table for Blast Furnaces. 


Oxygen in base to O in Si O, 








Molecu- 
Sym- 
; lar ponies é 
bol | Weigh | | 
| Wergat lto 1 1to 1.2 1 to 2 
Propor- : Propor- . ba 
me See eluant Factor Factor =" “cae” — 
Mangan- SiO, 60 
sunentie MnO 71 2 i” 0.422 | 0.506 1Si0, 60 0.845 
Alumina | Al,O, 103 1.5 Si O, 60x1.5= 90) 0.873 | 1.047 | 3SiO, 60x3= 180) 1.747 
| | 
. Si O, 60 
Lime CaO | 56 2 = 2 =30 0.536 | 0.643 | 1 SiO, 60 | 1.071 
Magnesia MgO 40 Sts ° —30 | 0.750 0.900 1SiO, 60 | 1.500 
Silica SiO,| 60 2CaQOor, 56x2=112 1.866 | 1.555 1CaO 56 =| (0.933 
2 Ca CO.,/100x2= 200 3.333 | 2.777 |1 Ca CO, 100 | 1,666 
This table is for use when a new MnO 
class of iron ore, or mixture, is about the slag, and ——— X 0.506 will give 
2 


to be employed, when the following 
method of application is to be adopt- 
ed to ascertain the quantity and 
proportion of flux to be ued. 

Being provided with a _ complete 
analysis of the ore the usual calcula- 
tions must be made to determine the 
yield; then, according to the propor- 
tion of silicon desired in the pig iron, 
the equivalent weight of silica must 
be determined and subtracted from 
that associated with the ore, or to be 
provided by the flux if the ore is non- 
siliceous. 

Then it must be decided whether 
the slag shall be of a readily fusible 
quantity or that the sulphur in the 
pig iron is to be kept low, and the 
ratio of the oxygen in the base to 
that in the silica selected, either 1 : 1, 


the weight of silica required to flux 
1 

The whole of the alumina passes 
into the slag and if the percentage of 
this 1s multiplied by 1.047 it will give 
the weight (in percentage of the ore) 
of silica for flux. 

In the same way the percentage of 
lime must be multiplied by 0.643, and 
the magnesia by 0.900. 

To the sum of these weights of 
silica must be added the weight of 
silica to provide for the silicon in the 
pig iron to be produced. 

If the total silica, as found, is in 
excess of that contained in the ore 
then the difference must be added, 
in the form of sand, to the furnace 
charge, but if the silica in the ore is 
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in excess then it is necessary to de- 
duct the silica required from that 
contained in the ore, and multiply 
the difference by 2.777 which will 
give the weight of limestone to be 
added to the charge. 

The results of this calculation not 
only give the proportion of fluxing 
material to be employed, but also the 
weight and composition of the result- 
ing slag. 


MISTAKES IN DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION OF AMER- 
ICAN LATHES. 





By RoBert GRIMSHAW. 

I desire, in the interest of my fel- 
low countrymen, to call attention to 
some faults of design and construc- 
tion in certain lathes delivered in 
Europe, and which militate against 
the success of all American machine 
tools. 

Naturally there are sold over here 
some first class tools, and some very 
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running. In order to effect this 
change, the lathe must be stopped and 
the driving arbor turned slowly by 
hand until the clutch engages. An- 
other form of coupling would do 
away with this difficulty. The change 
from fast to slow can be effected all 
right enough. 

The tail stock is too light, so tnat 
if the cut is a bit unevenly distributed 
around the periphery, the dead-center 
bends (Fig. 1). This naturally pro- 
duces work that is not truly circular 
in cross section. 

But the worst is yet to come. (See 
Fig. 2.) When the tool post is run 
back clear to the left, which is the 
only position in which it is possible 
to turn clear up to the live center, 
a bends. Running back to 
the middle position 
not practicable, because then the dog 
strikes against the end a, This diffi- 
culty can be done away with by 
turning the post through 90 degrees, 
but this is only possible in turning 
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MISTAKES IN AMERICAN LATHES. 


bad ones; others again have some 
good points combined with some bad 
ones. It will do all makers good if 
I call to their attention some of the 
details of a build of lathes (makers’ 
name not necessary to mention) that 
would give better satisfaction if they 
were other—that is better—than they 
are now. 

In the first place, probably follow- 
ing the advice of E. W. Bliss of some 
years ago—also, I believe, of Oberlin 
Smith—the headstock is extraordinar- 
ily strongly built; admirable in itself, 
but the head is too stout for the 
rest of the lathe, which is really light- 
ly put up. When I say “lathe” I 
mean the entire set of the same type, 
from. 16 inches swing upwards. 

The speed changes are effected by 
means of clutch couplings within the 


live head, and managed by a hand 
lever. There is no stepped gear. This 
is very good and convenient, but 


unfortunately the change from slow 
to fast speed can not be made when 


small pieces; with large ones it will 
not work. It would perhaps be bet- 
ter to do entirely. with the extension 
a and to prolong the end ¢ so as to 
get the necessary length of tool feed. 

The tailstock is too weak for the 
stout headstock, and the construction 
of the tool rest is neither practical in 
design nor light enough in construc- 
tion. Also the bed cross. section 
(see Fig. 3) could be a bit wider 
with advantage to the entire tool, 
and with very slight increased weight 
and cost to the manufacturer. 


The Colonial Foundry & Machinery 
Co., Worcester, has discharged its em- 
ployes and the plant has been indefin- 
itely closed. For upwards ofa year the 
concern has been operated by five trus- 
tees, acting in the interests of the cred- 
itors. During this period the earnings 
have been sufficient to pay the interest 
on the company’s outstanding obliga- 
tions, but not large enough to reduce 
the total indebtedness. 


shown at Db is 
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A LARGE BOILER ORDER. 

The Lake Erie Boiler Works, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has completed a large 
boiler contract and in doing so has 
proved how an inland concern can 
manufacture for ocean trade. It also 
shows the importance of the Erie 
canal as a connecting link with the 
coast. The boilers were shipped last 
week via the canal to New York, 
whence they will be conveyed to their 
respective destinations on the Atlantic 
coast. 

The contract called for the delivery 
of the boilers early in July, and the 
work was not begun until Feb. 1. 
Twelve of the boilers weigh 50 tons 
each, tested to carry 180 pounds of 
steam. They measure 12 feet 6 inchés 
diameter and 12 feet in length, each 
having three. 42-inch corrugated fur- 
naces. In the same order were three 
dynkies, 10 feet diameter and 10 feet 
long. Each of the dunkies has two 
36-inch corrugated furnaces. These 
boilers are also tested to 180 pounds, 
all built under federal regulations. 

All the boilers go to. Quincy, Mass., 
where they will be delivered to the 
Fore River Ship Building Co., which 


will install them in colliers , now 
building for ocean. service. Much in- 
terest was shown in Buffalo in the 


completion of the order and the load- 
ing of the boilers on canal boats. 
Crowds gathered at the Ohio basin 
where the loading took place, and the 
management naturally took a keen in- 
terest in the successful completion of 
the contract. 

Two boilers equally large have been 
built at the same plant which will also 
go to Quincy for contract No. 144, a 
large lumber trade boat. These boil- 
ers are 12 feet 6 inches diameter and 
12 feet long, tested to 180 pounds. 
Three others were built for the East- 
ern Dredging Co., of Boston, 
each 10 feet in diameter, 10 feet long, 
and tested to 150 pounds. In the 
same order are two rectangular fire 
box boilers for ocean tugs. Two boil- 
ers are now building for the Great 
Lakes Engineering Works, Detroit, 
and will be placed in hull No. 35, 
which is one of the new ships for the 
Western ‘Transit Co., of Buffalo. 
These boilers will be 14 feet 10 inches 
diameter and 12 feet long, tested to 
210 pounds pressure, and having shell 
plates 154 inches thick, each boiler 
weighing 60 tons. The Lake Erie 
Boiler Works, and the Lake Erie En- 
gineering Works, both of Buffalo, are 
under the same management. 

The summer meeting of he Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers is 
to be held in Toronto, Cobalt and Sud- 
bury, July 23-29. 
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THE FOUNDRIES OF #THE ATLAS 


The foundries of a plant which em- 
ploys 2,000 men and turns out an en- 
gine and boiler for ‘every working 
hour of the day must necessarily be 
large. Those of the Atlas Engine 
Works occupy two buildings, one for 
the light castings and one for the 





INDIANAPOLIS 


of the small engine castings, is shown 
in Fig. 1. The building is of the 
single monitor style and the excellent 
lighting argues strongly for the long 
narrow foundry where ground space 
and distributing facilities permit. A 
minimum of hand labor is required 
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ENGINE WORKS, 


length of the foundry, with the 
molding floors on either side. The 
flasks are laid out regularly in 
rows under the trolleys with small 
alleyways between each two rows 
of flasks for the operator of 
the hoist. The molding machines, 





Fic, 1—INTERIOR OF THE SMALL CASTINGS FOUNDRY. 


heavier cylinders, fly wheels, engine 
beds, etc. Both buildings are long 
and narrow, so that the light from 
the side windows easily reaches the 
center of the foundry, the light cast- 
ings department being 65 x 300 feet 
and the heavy castings foundry 500 x 
120 feet. In the smaller foundry, an 
average of 50,000 pounds of iron is 
melted for each pour and in the large 
foundry about 125,000 pounds. 

Light. Work Foundry. 

A view of the foundry for small 
castings where are made the dogs, 
hand hole plates and other light cast- 
ings for the boilers, as well as all 


here, for the molding is all done on 
machines, and, as shown in Fig. 1, 
the handling of flasks, molds and 
metal is accomplished by means. of 
air hoists’ running over an elaborate 
system of overhead trolleys which 
cover every square foot of the foun- 
dry. To indicate how thoroughly ac- 
cessible the entire floor space is from 
this trolley system requires but a 
moment’s inspection, for there are in 
the width of the building eleven paral- 
lel runways traversing the length of 
the building with innumerable cross- 
overs. 

The center aisle runs the entire 


eight in number, are located con 
veniently along either side wall. 
They are of the stripping plate type, 
built by the one time Pneumatic Co., 
of Indianapolis. A view of one of the 
machines is given in Fig. 2, which 
shows that it consists of three essen- 
tial parts located on a central shaft. 
On one side of the shaft is the plate 
for the cope half of the pattern and 
on the other the drag. These two 
plates can be rotated about the shaft 
to bring each in turn.under the com- 
pression plate, which, operated by 
compressed air, rams the sand in the 
mold, 
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It will also be seen from this view 
of the’ motding machine that a labor 
and time-saving arrangement has been 
installed for the handling of the sand. 
Alongside of the molding machine is 
a rotating hexagonal sand _ screen, 
from which the sand falls into the 
endless bucket conveyor shown, and 
is carried to a hopper directly above 
the molding machine. At the mouth 
of the hopper spout and within the 
reach of the molding machine opera- 
tor is a valve by which he controls 
the amount of sand required. The 
distance through which the sand falls 
packs it around the pattern evenly 
and to just the desired degree. The 


molding operation, therefore, is very #4 


simple. A hoist drops a flask on one 
of the stripping plates, the sand falls 
into the mold, which is then rotated 
under the ram, the other flask being 
filled in the meantime. While the 
second flask is being rammed, the 
first is being carried down the floor. 
The molding machines vary in size, 
there being two 16 x 16-inch turning 
out 180 molds a day, two 24 x 24-inch 
making 117 molds a day, two 32 x 42- 
inch making 30 per day and two 
44 x 60-inch making 18 a day. 

Two cupolas, 74 inches in diameter, 
are located on one side of the build- 
ing midway between the ends. The 
hot metal is distributed in 700-pound 
ladles suspended by block and tackle 
from the trolleys, the ladles being 
manipulated by hand. The methods 
used in this foundry make possible 
a neatness and orderliness seldom 
found in the foundry end of a plant, 
but here evident toa marked de- 
gree. Bs 

The two foundry”buildings are situ- 
ated 50 feet apart and end to end. 
Between the two buildings and with 
its runway extending at right angles 
to the buildings over to the shipping 
yard a 15-ton Alliance “Machine Co. 
yard crane has been efected, by which 
the foundry is placed in touch with 
the entire expanse of the yard and 
castings run out of the end of the 
building on small flat cars can be 
picked up by the crane and placed 
within reach of any part of the 
plant. 

The Heavy Work Foundry. 

The large foundry is also a one- 
story building, but has two monitors. 
Here, too, a part of the floor is cov- 
ered by the trolley system where the 
lighter castings are to be handled, but, 
in addition, each of the three center 
bays are supplied with two 10-ton 
cranes, built by Pawling & Harnisch- 
feger, Milwaukee, and also by _ indi- 
vidual air hoists, which vary in size 
from 6 to 16-inch. ; 
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Fic. 2—ONE OF THE SMALLER MoLpING MACHINES SHOWING 
SAND HoprerR AND ELEVATOR, 


In this foundry, shown in Fig. 3, 
as weil as in the other, most of the 
work is done by machine. Some of 
the Pneumatic Co.’s rotating machines 
are used, but of particular interest is 
the semi-mechanical arrangement de- 
vised by the Atlas Co. and particular- 
ly adapted to the large amount of en- 
gine bed castings required where, 
in addition, great numbers of the 
same size engines are turned out. 
One section of the floor is devoted to 
the casting of bed plates. For the 


molding of each bed two shallow, ob- 
long pits are dug of a size correspond- 
ing to the flask in which the molds 
are to be made. One pit is for the 
cope and the other for the drag. The 
drag flask is supported over its pit 
on trunnions, so that it is able to ro- 
tate. The pattern is set in the bottom 
of the flask, parting face down and 
the sand is rammed in around it. 
When the mold is ready for the 
drawing of the pattern, it is rotated 
to bring the pattern side up, permit- 





























Fic, 3—ONE OF THE LARGE MoLpING MACHINES, 
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ting its easy withdrawal. The cope 
flask is prepared somewhat differently. 
In this pit, the pattern rests on two 
pneumatic pistons, by means of which 
the pattern can be raised and lowered. 
The flask is set over the pattern, rest- 
ing on the sides of the pit, the pat- 
tern is lifted up into the flask and the 
sand rammed around it. The pattern 
is then withdrawn by releasing the air 
pressure on the pistons. The two 
halves of the mold can then be 
brought together for casting. 
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ment in the lighting results from the 
clearer atmosphere. The _ rumblers, 
eight in number, are arranged in a 
row in one wing of the building. A 
track parallels them to facilitate the 
handling of the castings, and a track 
scale at the entrance records the finished 
weight of all material. 


A new all-steef tie has been invented 
by Thomas A. Galt, of Sterling, Ill. It 
of channels, the 


comprises a pair 


flanges facing each other. Between the 
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THE HESKETT-MOORE DIRECT 
FURNACE FOR STEEL 
PRODUCTION. 

In THE IRON TRADE REVIEW of June 
20, the report of Consul O. H. Ba- 
ker, Sydney, Australia, on the Hes- 
kett-Moore process of iron and steel 
production was presented. We are 
able in this issue to give the de- 
scription and drawings of the fur- 
nace used in connection with this 

process. 

Referring to the accompanying il- 





Fic. 4.—View 


The molding is all green sand work 
and the facings are dried by porta- 
ble oil burners brought to the mold. 
Metal flasks are used almost alto- 
gether. ‘Both of the cupolas are 84 
inches in diameter and the blast is 
supplied by two Connersville blowers 
driven direct from one motor. 

A separate building alongside of the 
foundry is devoted to cleaning the 
castings. This provision avoids much 
of the dust usually incident to foun- 
dries and aside from the better venti- 
lation made possible by such an air 
arrangement, a noteworthy improve- 


Down MippLeE Bay oF FouNnpry Fork HEAvy CASTINGS. 


channels are placed two blocks of wood 
2 feet long and 8 inches wide, which 
form the rail bearing. The channels are 
clamped on the blocks by means of 
bolts, and the rail is spiked to the 
wood. To obviate outward pressure 
on the tie an anchor is driven into the 


ground at the ends. 





A special meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical. Engineers will 
be held in New York, Oct. 8, to act on 
a proposed merger of the society with 
the Mechanical Engineers Library As- 


sociation. 


lustration, the essential features of 
the furnace are the heating cham- 
ber B, a reduction chamber C, and 
a melting or balling chamber D, 
which is revolvable. In connection 
with this furnace, there is also used 
apparatus and air 


The operation 


a gas producer 
heating regenerators. 
of the furnace is as follows: 

The ore is first pulverized and con- 
centrated until practically a pure 
oxide of iron is obtained. This is 
then automatically fed into the heat- 
ing chamber B by means of a hop- 


per A. On being brought into con- 
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tact with the highly heated waste 
gases from the melting chamber, the 
ore is raised to a temperature of 
about 650 degrees Cent. From the 
heating chamber, the ore is passed 
automatically by gravitation in a 
continuous stream to the second or 
reducing chamber C. In this cham- 
ber it meets the reducing gases from 
the gas producer, at the same tem- 
perature, under which conditions the 
finely divided ore becomes deoxidized 
to fine particles of iron. These are 
passed automatically by gravitation 
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melt the iron for the production of 
steel is obtained by the complete 
combustion of the incoming gas with 
hot air from the regenerator G. The 
waste gases pass into the regenera- 
tor through a flue H, thence around 
the gas producer E and finally into 
the heating chamber B. 

In the production of wrought iron, 
a temperature of about 1,500 degrees 
Cent. is maintained in the balling 
chamber D, which causes the parti- 
cles to fuse together’ and the revolv- 
ing action of the furnace automatical- 
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cost of construction of the blast fur- 
nace and a final saving of at least 
50 per cent is accomplished. The 
saving in fluxes is stated to be about 
75 per cent, since the iron ore is 
purified by concentration. The proc- 
ess is entirely automatic, thus reduc- 
ing the ‘abor cost materially, and it 
is stated that finished material can 
be produced in from three to four 
hours, as against 30 to 40 by the 
present indirect method. As_ the 
heating, de-oxidizing and melting are 
accomplished by the use of the pure 
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HESKETT- MOORE 


to the third chamber D. It should 
be noted that the temperature in the 
heating and deoxidizing chambers is 
not high enough to fuse the parti- 
cles of iron and cause them to ad- 
here to one another. An important 
feature of the process is that the fine 
particles of reduced iron pass into 
the melting or balling chamber 
through the gas port J and directly 
into a bath of molten metal or slag, 
which is kept in the bottom of this 
chamber. They are thus protected 
from reoxidation during their passage 
into the molten bath by the forced 
current of reducing -gases, which 
forms a complete enveloping mantle. 
The high temperature necessary 
(1,800 to 2,000 degrees Cent.) to 


FURNACE FOR THE DIRECT PRODUCTION OF TRON AND STEEL, 


ly forms the particles of iron into 
balls in the bath of molten slag. 
They are then delivered to a squeez- 
er, which compresses them into mar- 
ketable iron. In the manufacture of 
steel, a temperature of about 2,000 
degrees Cent. is maintained, and the 
particles of reduced iron are melted 
and form a liquid bath, which, by 
the addition of necessary alloys, is 
easily converted into any quality of 
steel required. It is, from time to 
time, drawn off into a ladle and is 
cast into ingots for subsequent ham- 
mering and rolling. 

The advantages of the above proc- 
ess, as claimed by the inventors, are 
as follows: A saving of 80 per cent 
in initial cost is effected over the 
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gaseous fuel, any combustible carbon- 
aceous material may be used, making 
the process available in localities 
where coal and coke are not to be 
had, except at high rates. No im- 
purities are introduced into the metal 
from the ash or coke, as occurs in 
a blast furnace. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway has 
decided to construct 50 locomotives, 
exceeding in size any engine hitherto 
built in Canada, for use on the moun- 
tain division. Each engine will have 
a draw bar pull of 40,000 pounds, 
whereas the greatest tractive power 
of the present locomotive is 31,000 


pounds. 
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PROPERTIES AND USES OF VANADIUM STEEL 


In view of extensive interest attend- 
ing the employment of vanadium in 
steel metallurgy the following points 
extracted from a lecture recently de- 
livered by J. Kent-Smith before the as- 
sociation of automobile manufacturers 
in New York will be of practical use: 
noticeable features of 
only their 


The most 
vanadium steels are not 
high tensile strengths but the close ap- 
proach of the elastic limits to those 
tensile strengths and their great ability 
to resist shock and dynamic stresses. 
Ordinary steel possessing good static 
qualities, viz., good.» elongation, high 
tensile strength and ability to bend un- 
der a steadily applied load without 
breaking, will not necessarily endure un- 
‘der fast repeated work, viz., vibration ac- 
companied by shocks and perhaps al- 
ternating bends. 

Consider a piece of steel whose elas- 
tic limit is represented by the number 
10. A series of stresses applied to this 
steel at regular intervals repeated fairly 
rapidly, which of themselves are equal 
to, say, the number 5, will in due 
course of time break the steel. If 
stresses of half this intensity are ap- 
plied, the steel will also be broken 
eventually, but it will not break in just 
double the time. Probably a great deal 
longer period will be required. The 
nearer the intensity of the stresses ap- 
proaches the elastic limit of the steel, 
the greater is the deterioration of the 
steel in question, but the rate of that 
deterioration is different in different 
grades of steel, and in vanadium steels 
its rate has been absolutely proved to 
be slowest of any. 

The speaker, in the course of about 
15 years’ study of steels seldom found 
a mysterious failure where the cause 
could not be traced to dynamic stress- 
es. In some cases, the cause might be 
static; at the same time, of course, the 
dynamic properties of the steel were 
also bad. In very many cases, static 
tests would show a high tensile strength 
and good chemical analysis, and yet the 
steel would not render the service 
which was required of it. 

The art of automobile construction 
has done more to advance the subject 
of special steel than any one cause. 
The demands made on the steel in au- 
tomobile service are drastic, and it is 
necessary that the material shall be of 
the best quality. A steel-which will 
make an automobile spring will do for 
a spring for almost any purpose; a 
steel suitable for an automobile axle 
will render good service for any axle. 
Eighty to ninety of the 
stresses met with in automobile ser- 


per cent 


vice are dynamic, and the same condi- 
tion, approximately, obtains in some 
steam engine parts. The speaker ques- 
tions whether it is right to give the en- 
tire attention to the 10 or 15 per cent 
static stresses which may exist in ma- 
chinery parts, and to let the 85 or 
90 per cent dynamic stresses 
be taken for granted and = as 
needing no provision for them. The 
average steel-maker should study the 
dynamic conditions under which the 
steel wil be used more and be guided 
by the results of these studies. It is 
preposterous to test a steel, which is 
to be used in a crank shaft of a gasoline 
engine running at 1,000 to 1,200 revolu- 
tions per minute, by exactly the same 
formula and method as would be used 
for steel I-beams or bridge construc- 
tion, for the crank shaft is subjected al- 
most entirely to dynamic _ stresses, 
while those in the bridge are largely 
static. 

As noted above, the most remarkable 
property of vanadium steels are their 
ability to resist dynamic stress. The 
speaker’s first experience with vanad- 
ium was in a piece of Swedish iron, 
which had done remarkably good work. 
In the static testing machine, this piece 
of steel gave results, which, while very 
good, were nothing wonderful. This 
iron contained a considerable amount of 
vanadium (most Swedish irons con- 
tain some). The speaker determined, 
at this time, to make a study of the 
application of vanadium to the steel 
industry, and at first obtained results of 
more or less indifferent character. 
Vanadium is an elusive element, and it 
does not follow that, if a certain 
amount of vanadium is put into a pot 
of steel, the vanadium goes into the 
steel, and the majority of the steel 
tests published until lately show the ef- 
fects of certain additions. As an in- 
stance, a sample was obtained, which 
purported to show the effect of the ad- 
dition of 0.5 per cent vanadium; as a 
matter of fact, the sample contained 
0.17 per cent. The 0.5 per cent vanad- 
ium had been added, but not added 
properly. In the addition of vanadium 
to steel, there is a great re-arrangement 
in the static and dynamic properties of 
vanadium steels at the point of recales- 
cence. Some of the bars mentioned 
above, to which the 0.5 per cent vanad- 
ium had been added had been finished 
cool; some had been annealed at blood 
heat; and some at bright cherry heat, 
etc. The static results, which were the 
only ones recorded, were naurally con- 
tradictory. 


It is essential that most of the 


vanadium added to steel remains in it; 
if there is oxide left in the steel, the 
vanadium will scavenge it out, but van- 
adium is an expensive scavenger. The 
vanadium is desired in the steel in 
preference to doing anything else, be- 
cause it is the easiest work. There is 
little use in adding vanadium to any 
oxidized steel, because analysis  after- 
wards will not reveal any vanadium in 
the steel. This bears out the state- 
ment that it does not follow, because 
a certain amount of vanadium was put 
in the steel, that it will be found there. 
It is at this point that so many of the 
earlier results obtained with vanadium 
steel went wrong; the vanadium was 
simply put into the steel, no considera- 
tion being given to the oxidation of the 
steel itself or to the oxidizing conditions 
which were concomitants of the vanad- 
ium addition and the vanadium did its 
2asiest work first, which was to unite 
with the oxygen in the contained 
oxides. 

On deducing these facts, the speaker 
determined to study afresh the entire 
subject of vanadium steel, it being fully 
recognized that dynamic stresses enter 
seriously into consideration, and that, 
although the strength of the metal 
might be increased without impairing 
its static ductility by means of alloys, 
the introduction of alloy nevertheless 
generally meant deterioration in so far 
as ability to resist dynamic stresses 
was concerned. It may be _ broadly 
stated as a general rule that the in- 
crease of alloy addition means a de- 
crease in dynamic strength. 

The speaker’s. investigation of vanad- 
ium steels began in 1901 and continued 
without intermission to the end of 
1904; the first systematized figures 
were then communicated to the Insti- 
tute of Mechanical Engineers (British). 
The work was done in a plant composed 
of three departments, viz., a_ special 
steel department; an hydraulic depart- 
ment and a boiler department, so that 
expansive trials could be made. Af- 
ter making plain crucible steels, the 
steel alloys and vanadium steels were 
worked upon, then vanadium steels 
were made in an open-hearth on a 
small scale and next on a large scale. 
It was found, in the course of the ex- 
periments, that vanadium not only im- 
parted extra dynamic qualities to the 
steel, but that it had a static intensify- 
ing action on another alloy, such as 
chrome, nickel or several others. On 
account of this static intensifying prop- 
erty of vanadium it is possible to use 
a smaller portion of the other alloys, 
wherefore, taking into consideration 
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the dynamic attributes already con- 
ferred by vanadium the speaker had no 
hesitation whatever in saying that 
chrome vanadium steel is the finest 
material which has ever been discov- 
ered for mechanical moving machinery. 

Vanadium is a most satisfactory al- 
loy because it works so generally, and 
its work can be kept in the direction 
which is desired. If steels are com- 
pounded with reference to the particular 
work that they are to do, vanadium 
has put into the hands of the steel mak- 
ers a weapon whose powers have never 
before been seen. There is no vanadium 
steel suitable for all purposes. All 
kinds and grades of vanadium steel are 
made for different parts of different 
machines. Machinery chrome vanad- 
ium steel will contain 0.25 per cent car- 
bon, 0.45 per cent manganese, 0.9 per 
cent chromium and 0.18 per cent van- 
adium. Vanadium spring steel will 
contain nearly 0.50 per cent carbon 
with manganese from 0.8 per cent to 1 
per cent, 1.25 per cent chromium and 
0.20 per cent vanadium. Case-harden- 
ed vanadium steel contains 0.12 pez 
cent to 0.15 per cent carbon, low man- 
ganese, 0.3 per cent chrome and 0.15 
per cent vanadium. 

In working the ingot vanadium steel 
must be reasonably treated in the first 
heating, a precautionary measure which 
applies to all steels of high temper. 
High carbon cannot be heated in the 
first stage in the same drastic fashion 
that a low carbon steel can be treated. 
The ideal conditions for heating any 
steel are found in a continuous billet 
furnace, where the heating is begun 
fairly cool and finishes hot; it is fatal 
to almost any steel to be placed cold 
into an intensely hot furnace, as has 
been demonstrated time and again 
though high temper steels are more 
susceptible to disintegration by heating 
than low temper steels. ; 

It is almost impossible to give fig- 
ures showing the actual increase of life 
in steel due to the addition of vana- 
dium, but, in some vibration tests that 
were made with plain carbon steel un- 
der the conditions stated later under 
which 30-carbon forging steel of high 
quality ran 290, a lower carbon steel 
ran about 280; wrought iron ran 270; 
a sample of steel of the same carbon 
which ran 280, with the addition of van- 
adium showed about 450, while the ef- 
fect of the simple addition of vanadium 
to a low carbon steel taises the tensile 
strength and elastic limit of that steel 
considerably, the increase is not so 
considerable as if it had another ele- 
ment to act through. 

Two specimens of spring steel—a 
good crucible carbon spring steel and a 
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piece of vanadium spring steel—were 
tested in the same alternating stress 
testing machine. The sample piece was 
% of an inch diameter, had a free 
length of 4 inches and was given a 
permanent deflection of %-inch a side. 
The carbon steel, annealed, under these 
conditions stood 250 vibrations; tem- 
pered, it stood 80; the vanadium steel, 
annealed stood 400 and tempered stood 
over 300. The speaker made some tests 
on structural steels for demonstration 
before foreign government officers, a 
sample being supplied by them of their 
best acid open-hearth steel used for 
axles and connecting’ rod bolts. That 
steel ran 290 alternations before frac- 
ture. An excellent quality of nickel 
steel fractured at about 270 alterna- 
tions. A sample of vanadium. steel, 
which in its static properties compared 
favorably with nickel steel, viz., an- 
nealed vanadium steel, broke at 570 al- 
ternations, or a ratio of over 2:1. A 
tempered vanadium steel possessing a 
static strength of just double that of 
the vanadium steel mentioned above 
and having practically the same ductil- 
ity fractured at 480 alternations instead 
of 570. A piece of the best wrought 
iron be it noted on the same machine 
broke at about 270 alternations, or al- 
most exactly the same as the nickel 
steel. 

The rapidity with which the vibra- 
tory shocks are applied in this form of 
test has a great deal to do with the 
endurance figure obtained. A _ steel 
which will resist alternating stress al- 
most indefinitely in service will break 
in the testing machine under stresses 
of such rapidity and magnitude as 
quoted in perhaps 45 seconds. The 
reason ‘of this is that the material is 
given no time in which to readjust it- 
self. It is rather unfortunate that there 
can be no accurate comparison between 
tests and the life of the steel in ser- 
vice, unless the conditions under which 
the test is made can be made the same 
as those which the steel meets in prac- 
tical use, but work now being done 
may lead to some approximate factor 
being obtained. In the,alternating im- 
pact test, the test piece is held verti- 
cally. When the “tool” of the testing 
machine moves forward, it strikes the 
specimen, deflects it and moves it be- 
yond its elastic limit. Thus it is an al- 
ternate bending, partly by impact, giv- 
ing the test piece “permanent sets” in 
opposite directions 500 times per min- 
ute. It should be noted that in this 
system of testing, the test piece should 
be polished to a glassy surface, as, if 
rough samples are used, widely discord- 
ant results are obtained, owing to the 


deep scratches acting as “notches.” 
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It will be necessary to adopt stand- 
ard conditions and standard size of test 
piece and a standard way of gripping 
the test piece. The same length of test 
piece must be used, and approximately 
the same rate of alternations within a 
few revolutions. The speaker under- 
stands that at the present time, Prof. 
Arnold is working out an elaborate 
series of tests to determine the differ- 
ent coefficients of time deflection, free 
length, etc. The results obtained with 
round specimens should not be com- 
pared exactly with results on square 
specimens, but the round specimen is 
easier to prepare. 

In regard to the action of nickel 
towards increasing the lifé of steel, the 
speaker had not found any intensified 
nickel steel, whether intensified by 
vanadium or chrome, to have really a 
considerable measure of longer life 
when tested beyond its elastic limit 
and he strongly advocated the inten- 
sifying of chrome by vanadium when 
dynamic stresses were in question. If 
the requirements of the steel are more 
static than dynamic, or in equal pro- 
portion, vanadium nickel steel must be 
considered superior. The results, how- 
ever, obtained in the automobile trade 
have been, almost entirely due to the 
use of vanadium chrome steel. 

Vanadium was formerly considered a 
rare element, but since the discovery 
by the American Vanadium Co., of 
large deposits of vanadium in South 
America, there is no likelihood of there 
being a shortage of this mineral. The 
cost of vanadium steel can be brought 
so low as to compete commercially 
with the alloy steels produced by the 
present modern commercial processes. 
Vanadium in steel is comparable to 
strychnine in medicine. It is a pow- 
erful medicine, and while a little is a 
splendid tonic, too much must not be 
used, or the ends desired are defeated. 

Vanadium steels machine nicely, van- 
adium chrome steel acting almost ex- 
actly like carbon steel; there is prac- 
tically no difference observable in ma- 
chining a carbon steel axle and a van- 
adium-chrome steel axle, a point the 
value of which is very great. 

There is no more difficulty in forg- 
ing vanadium chrome steel than there 
is in forging ordinary nickel _ steel, 
while vanadium added to nickel steel 
does not make it more difficult to 
forge. 

The presence of vanadium, as far as 
welding is concerned, is beneficial 
rather than the reverse, as it forms a 
fusible oxide’ and thus promotes the 
welding action of the iron. Taken in 
conjunction with chromium, it being a 
static intensifying element, much less 











chromium can be used than heretofore; 
thus vanadium chrome steels are much 
more easily welded than _ ordinary 
chrome or nickel steels. The welding 
of vanadium chrome steel does _ not 
present any great difficulty. A bar of 
steel was taken containing about 0.25 
to 0.30 carbon, cut in two, welded and 
twisted cold, so that it showed about 
two or three twists, while another 
piece welded and tested to destruction 
did not break at the weld. The weld- 
ing was done in an ordinary black- 
smith’s shop at about the same heat 
that would be used to weld a 0.20 per 
cent carbon steel. While the writer 
does not recommend this particular 
type of steel as a welding ‘steel pure 
mild steel containing vanadium is as 
good a welding material as the best 
wrought iron that can be obtained. 
The speaker is by’ no means advo- 
cating abandoning the tensile tests or 
their reliance to give some necessary 
indications of the quality of steel, but, 
in many instances, a steel may possess 
all the tensile strength needed, and per- 
haps a little more, and, in order to 
supposedly perform certain services, 
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this tensile strength is increased which 
is not desired at the expense of some 
other qualities which are desired. The 
dynamic qualities of the material must 
be kept up, in order to secure success 
with the steel. If the dynamic quali- 
ties can be improved, it is in some cases 
possible to adopt a material of a lower 
tensile strength of the same ductility 
and to succeed where the material with 
a higher tensile strength had failed. 
For instance, a special quality of open- 
hearth vanadium steel, tempered in or- 
dinary works, has an elastic limit of 
224,000 pounds with an_ ultimate 
strength of 232,000 pounds, an elonga- 
tion of 11 per cent and a reduction of 
area of 39 per cent. This steel would 
be recommended for certain purposes, 
but not for a chain shaft or driving 
axle of an automobile, because it does 
not possess the same dynamic qualities 
that may be obtained in steel having a 
lower tensile strength, yet amply suffi- 
cient for all requirements. 

Mr. Souther has made in his labora- 
tory at Hartford, Conn., some endur- 
ance tests, which bear out the remarks 
of the speaker concerning strain and 
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elastic limit. A piece of vanadium steel 
tested in a rotary machine has run 
100,000,000 revolutions without break- 
ing under the fiber stress adopted for 
the test. In the opinion of both Mr. 
Souther and the speaker a modifica- 
tion of the test should be made, which 
is to take the fiber stress which has 
been adopted as the standard, .53,000 
pounds to the square inch, and run a 
specimen 10,000 revolutions. If it does 
not break, the fiber stress should be 
increased ten per cent and run 10,000 
revolutions more, and so on, increasing 
the fiber stress ten per cent every 10,- 
000 revolutions, as in a wheel of high 
elastic limit. The ordinary fiber stress 
will not show a true comparative value, 
a variable factor being introduced. 
When steel is tested beyond the elastic 
limit, the fundamental quality of the 
metal to resist disintegration of the 
molecules is determined. The impor- 
tance of this point is by now fully 
recognized, and here vanadium steels 
are so pre-eminent as to almost stand 


alone. 


NEW LIFT BRIDGE OVER THE BUFFALO RIVER 


Buffalo, July .6—A lift span bridge, 
one of the largest ever built, is near- 
ing completion here. With the excep- 
tion of a few minor details and rein- 
forcements, made necessary by the 
increased weight of cars which will 
pass over it, the bridge construction 
is complete. It is known as the Ohio 
street bridge and serves as an outlet 
from the city into the roadway known 
as the Hamburg turnpike. The bridge 


spans the Buffalo river and the traffic 
of large vessels made the bridge a 
necessity. It will greatly facilitate 
navigation in the Buffalo river, the 
small and old-fashioned features of 
the former bridge having caused much 
trouble for commercial interests and 
being responsible for a number of 
serious accidents besides obstructing 
the passage of vessels of the larger 
class. 


It is nearly three years since the 
first work was done which led to the 
building of this structure. The old 
swing bridge, which stood where the 
new lift span bridge now stands, was 
moved to a temporary location. Then 
it was necessary to deepen the chan- 
nel. This was a difficult task inas- 
much as the river bed at this point is 
practically of solid rock. It was ac- 
complished, however, and the channel 
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was deepened from -19 to 23 feet. 
As this work was done under a gen- 
eral contract for deepening various 
portions of the channel, the progress 
made was not as rapid as it might 
have been and for this reason there 
was a good deal of delay in setting 
the first pier at the end of the north 
approach. But with the exception of 
strikes the work progressed well until 
the end. The first metal for the 
bridge was placed April 13, 1906, but 
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span was lowered for the first time, 
May 18, 1907. 

Total cost of foundations and super- 
structure was $176,960, the superstruc- 
ture costing $117,700, and the founda- 
tions $59,260. The Pittsburg Steel 
Construction Co., had the contract for 
superstructure and the foundation con- 
tract was let to Bardol & Roberts, 
of Buffalo, ‘but practically all of the 
foundation work was sub-let to the 
Buffalo Dredging Co. Capt. G. H. 
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cent grade down from center pier to 
abutment. 

Of: the superstructure the tower 
was built first and then the moving 
span, which was built in a vertical 
position. The stationary approach 
was the last task undertaken in the 
erection of the superstructure. In- 
cluding the tower, the bridge has 
three spans, the length of the lift 
span being 166 feet, and the station- 
ary approach span 100 feet 6 inches. 











Fic. 2.—Onto Street Lirt Brince Over BuFFALo River, BuFFALo, Lirt SPAN RAISED. 


the foundation was begun in June of 
the previous year. 

Original plans called for a _ bridge 
which would support at least four 
40-ton electric cars, but the changes 
in traffic methods have made it ad- 
visable to operate 50-ton cars over 
the bridge. Eng'neers made a careful 
study of the bridge and decided that 
it could be strengthened sufficiently 
to support the heavier cars, and, as 
soon as material is out of the shop, 
the track stringers will be reinforced, 
additions made to the counterweight, 
and a few minor changes. The lift 


Norton, of the City Engineer’s office, 
had charge of the erection. Concrete 
was used for all of the foundation 
work. The height of the cable 
sheaves is 103 feet 6 inches above 
water, riding a 28-foot roadway. The 
moving span has plank floor, differing 
from the approach span which has a 
flooring of concrete and sidewalks of 
the same material. Brick was used in 
laying out the roadway of the ap- 
proach. The truss height is 21 feet; 
width of bridge, 44 feet. There is a 
1 per cent grade on the lift span, 
while the approach span has a 2 per 


The length of the tower span is 52 
feet. 

The lift span 
draulic pressure. 


is operated by hy- 
-The tank which 
was constructed in the tower is di- 
vided into four sections. Two are 
high pressure and two are low pres- 
sure. The low pressure tanks are 50 
inches diameter and 16 feet high. The 
high ‘pressure tanks have a diameter 
of 30. inches and are 12 feet high. 
The low pressure tanks withstand 150 
pounds ; ssure to the square inch, 
the others 300 pounds. The high 
pressure tanks are used in emergency 
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cases only, when it is desired to ope- 
rate slowly in times of wind or storm 
or after a heavy snowfall. The 150- 
pound tanks are used for ordinary 
operation. The signal system has not 
been installed, but shortly will be and 
the signals adopted by the United 
tates Lighthouse Board will be used. 
Electric lights will also be instalied 
on the bridge. Two tenders and one 
engineer are required in the operation 
of the bridge, working in three shifts. 
The Osborn Engineering Co. of 
Cleveland, designed the bridge and 
Thomas E. Brown, 
supplied the machinery. 


NICKEL IN CAST IRON. 
By Jas. F. WEss. 

In reporting on the tests authorized 
by this association last year, I beg to 
submit the following results: I made 
twenty test bars, ten with the nickel 
added and ten without, all from the same 
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ladle holding 1,400 pounds, and of good 
hot iron. Nickel thermit was put into 
the bottom of the hand ladles, the aim 
being to get varying proportions of nickel 
into the metal and then to note results 
of the tests. 

The determinations were made by H. 
E. Smith, of the Lake Shore railroad and 
are presented herewith: 


Table I. 
Physical Tests. 
Cast Iron Test Pieces from Elkhart, 


Ind. 

Diameter, Cross Breaking Modulus of 
Mark. inches. weight. Deflection. rupture. 
1N 1.25 3,000 0.11 46,870 
1N 1.24 2,970 0.09 47,520 
2N 1.24 2,510 0.08 40,160 
2N 1.26 2,820 0.10 43,010 
3 N 1.26 3,000 0.10 45,760 
3N 1.25 2,690 0.09 42,020 
4N 1.26 3,130 0.09 47,710 
4N 1.23 3,010 0.09 49,330 
5 N 1.25 2,370 0.08 37,030 
SH 1.23 2,570 0.09 42,130 
1X 1.26 2,990 0.08 45,600 
1X 1.26 2,790 0.09 42,550 
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2x 1.26 2,740 0.10 41,790 
ax 1.25 2,890 0.10 45,140 
2 1.26 2,750 0.08 41,950 
3X 1.23 2,690 0.10 44,100 
4X 1.25 2,610 0.09 40,780 
4X 1.23 2,770 0.10 45,410 
5X 1.25 2,470 0.09 38,600 
5X 1.2 2,760 0.09 43,130 


Tests on 1%-inch round bars, supports 12 
inches apart. 


Table II. 
Chemical Analysis. 
Man- Phos- Sul- Sili- 
Mark. ganese. phorus. phur. con. Nickel. 


1N 0.460 0.63 0.090 2.07 0.67 
2N 0.455 0.63 0.089 2.08 1.18 
3 N 0.450 0.63 0.091 2.05 2.07 
4N 0.444 0.62 0.087 2.02 3.25 
5 N 0.444 0.63 0.088 2.10 6.65 
3 X 0.450 0.62 0.086 212 — 


The results would not indicate a 


marked improvement in the physical 


strength of the castings, and would bear 
out the supposition that nickel in cast 
iron is either not distributed uniformly 
enough to do much good, or else will 
find its best use in special classes of the 
metal freer from the high percentages of 
impurities incident to the ordinary cast- 


ing. 

It is to be hoped that further experi- 
ments can ke made to prove just what 
does happen when nickel is added to cast 
iron, and I take pleasure in giving the 
above results as a ‘contribution to the 
literature of cast iron when nickel is 
added to the ordinary grade. 

The Stewart Iron Works Co., Cin 
cinnati, has issued No. 1, Vol. 1, of a 
series of bulletins to be _ issued 
monthly by it, describ‘ng iron fences 
and general, plain, and ornamental 
iron and wire work which it manu- 
factures. 

1A paper presented at the Philadelphia 


(June, 1907) meeting of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association. 
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THE RELATION OF ENGINEER- 
ING SCHOOLS TO POLY- 
TECHNIC EDUCATION.’ 





By DucGaLtp C, Jackson? 

The impulses which caused the set- 
tlers of New England to found schools 
and colleges simultaneously with 
clearing the land for their dwellings 
seem to have universally affected the 
pioneers of this’ country, and the 
establishment of schools has played 
a notable part in their policy. The 
hardy frontiersman has seldom blazed 
a trail which schools have not prompt- 
ly followed.’ 

This regard for school education is 
not singular with the American people 
but it has been singularly universal 
with them, and a comprehensive edu- 
cational systera has ‘resulted which 
reaches even to the remote byways of 
the country. An educational system 
which meets the needs of the country, 
however, must be something more 
than a mere comprehensive school 
system in touch with the people. It 
must not only offer education in gen- 
eral, but it must also offer those spe- 
cial educations which are necessary 
for the fullest development of each 
branch of human endeavor and ser- 
vice. In satisfaction of this condi- 
tion, the great variety of professional 
schools have been established,—divinity 
schools, law schools, medical schools, 
schools for the professional engi- 
neer,—and on the other hand, trades 
schools of various characters. In the 
latter respect, however, this nation 
has been at fault. Some trades 
schools have been established and 
maintained, and manual training has 
come to be highly regarded,—perhaps 
here and there too highly regarded in 
the high schools though insufficiently 
established in the grade schools; but 
the development of trade schools has 
been insufficient to the country’s 
need, and foremen’s schools are still 
almost unknown. 

A wise enactment looking towards 
the establishment of these schools 
throughout the nation was passed by 
the National Congress during the 
period of the Civil War, whereby each 
state of the United States was allot- 
ted an acreage from the national pub- 
lic lands in proportion to its national 
representation, the proceeds to be 
applied more particularly to instruc- 
tion in agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, without excluding other subjects 
of study. This wise enactment, born 
in the midst of civil strife, has been 
the foundation of many of the great 








1Presidential address delivered at the Cleve- 
land (July, 1907) meeting of the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education. 

*Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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state universities which make a nota- 
ble feature of various of our western 
states. The United States congress 
of recent years has added continuing 
appropriations of money for the same 
purposes, but more particularly with 
the design of supporting agricultural 
research, 

These appropriations have been 
used with wisdom and with great ad- 
vantage to the nation and its people; 
but, as far as mechanic arts are con- 
cerned, the term has been construed 
liberally and the work of the colleges 
using these appropriations has been 
largely in the grade of professional 
engineering work, or trending in that 
direction. The demand for university- 
trained engineers has been marvelous 
and the “land grant” appropriations 


- have been insufficient to support more 


than one educational effort in this 
line, and in many states they have 
been insufficient to support even one 
fully, so that it has been excusable 
in the past for the state colleges and 
universities to limit their activities. 
The diversion of fine private bequests 
from their apparently intended use 
for the foundation of trades and fore- 
men’s schools, to a support of at- 
tempted professional engineering 
schools alongside of engineering 
schools already in existence, seems 
to me not so excusable. 

The lead of the agricultural schools 
arises partially from a lack of far- 
sighted altruism amongst the agricul- 
tural people, who clamor for the ex- 
penditure of public funds to advance 
agricultural education in _ all _ its 
branches, and especially — those 
_branches that come close home to the 
individual farmers and dairymen. but 
are selfishly unwilling to see public 
funds expended in those lines which 
appear to immediately aid the manu- 
facturers, who, allege the farmers, 
are able to help themselves. This 
line of argument springs from the 
idea that the prosperity of the coun- 
try rests upon its agricultural re- 
sources: and any one who has lived, 
as I have, for years amongst the peo- 
ple of the fertile plains of the central 
west and northwest cannot help but 
be convinced that this line of argu- 
ment contains much of truth. How- 
ever, it is false in its premises, be- 
cause it fails to remember the unas- 
sailable fact that the prosperity of the 
agricultural interests and the concur- 
rent contentment of the agricuitural 
population are dependent in this coun- 
try to an extended degree on the in- 
telligence and prosperity of the indus- 
trial population. The interests of 
each—the agricultural and industrial 
populations of this country—are so 
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bound up together, that only by 
friendly co-operation in most things, 
including the educational interests, 
can the highest welfare of either be 
conserved. It seems to me that it is 
of almost as much interest to the 
mechanic or mill foreman that the 
farmer shall be taught how best to 
perform his labor to bring forth the 
largest and best matured crops as it 
is to the farmer himself. And con- 
versely, it seems to me that it is al- 
most equally to the interest of the 
farmer and of the industrial foreman 
that the latter shall be afforded the 
best available training for the practice 
of his vocation. 

Now, let us turn to consider the 
relative importance of proper educa- 
tion. 


“Upon the subject of education, not 


presuming to dictate any plan or sys- 
tem respecting it, I can only say that 
I view it as the most important sub- 
ject which we as a people can be 
engaged in.” 

What Abraham Lincoln thus said 
in 1832 is even more applicable to the 
conditions of our times. Only the 
education to be found in the ele- 
mentary common schools was prob- 
ably then in the mind of the speaker, 
and the extended school educations of 
a vocational nature, and especially of 
a professional nature, were apparently 
not within the purview of his experi- 
ence; but these were not outside of 
his horizon, for he would have an ex- 
tension of that education which leads 
to morality, sobriety, enterprise and 
industry, as is shown by another sen- 
tence from the same address: 

“For my part, I desire to see the 
time when education—and by its 
means morality, sobriety, enterprise 
and industry — shall become much 
more general than at present, and 
should be gratified to have it in my 
power to contribute something to the 
advancement of any measure which 
might have a tendency to accelerate 
that »cppy period.” 

The happy period referred to in this 
quotation has manifestly made its ap- 
pearance, but it is right to give sober 
thought as to the effectiveness of its 
coming and whether much is not yet 
to be done-to accelerate the period. 
It is particularly appropriate for us, 
of this society, to take this sober 
thought and give consideration to 
this matter on account of the close 
relations that engineering instruction 
ought to bear to the industrial affairs 
of the nation. 

It is a question to be seriously con- 
sidered whether the faculties of the 
engineering schools have yet duly rec- 
ognized the responsibilities for the 
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extension of the education through 
which comes “morality, sobriety, en- 
terprise and industry,” which rest 
on them because of their relations to 
industrial affairs. 

The engineering schools, like their 
friendly rivals, the agricultural 
schools, have before -them a field 
which may be divided into three 
parts—a triple field—two parts being 
semi-professional or completely pro- 
fessional and the third vocational and 
subordinate to the others. The en- 
gineering schools have only occu- 
pied one effectively, though a few are 
now growing towards an occupation 
of the second. 

These three parts to which I refer 
are the divisions of the educational 
scheme of the nation in which fall: 
(a) Engineering research and the ad- 
vanced professional instruction which 
is being given here and there to a 
few graduate students; (b) The engi- 
neering courses of study as they are 
now ordinarily planned; and (c) The 
instruction of artisans and especially 
instruction adequate to the needs of 
industrial foremen or _ sub-superin- 
tendents, that is, master craftsmen. 

The second of these educational di- 
visions in the order here named, it 
seems to me the engineering schools 
are occupying very well, but even 
here there is a lack of effectiveness 
which seems due to lack of correla- 
tion hetween the schools and lack of 
study of pedagogic history by those 
persons responsible for the direction 
of the schools. Reasonable _ inde- 
pendence. and individuality in methods 
of teaching is due to the individual 
men who are experienced and worthy 
in each school, and the individuality 
of the several schools must not and 
cannot be infringed; but unhappily 
in the past, there have been con- 
trasts of pedagogic views and profes- 
sional ideals that cannot be justified, 
for in these things (matters of judg- 
ment though they be) truth can lie 
only in one direction, however di- 
verse may be the paths over which 
she ‘may be approached. 

It is to the third educational sub- 
division that comes distinctly within 
the purview of the influence and 
direction of the engineering schools 
though preferably not within the 
scope of their curriculums that 
I direct your attention. This is 
the instruction for artisans, and par- 
ticularly the instruction intended for 
foremen and sub-superintendents. 

The reports of the eleventh census 
give some illuminating figures in re- 
gard to the number of skilled work- 
men and the number of foremen in 
industrial pursuits. These figures 
must be admitted to be lacking in 
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precision on account of the difficulty 
of drawing an exact line of demarca- 
tion between skilled and other work- 
men and the difficulty of phrasing an 
exact definition of the services that 
make a man of the rank of foreman, 
but the figures indicate the magnitude 
of this problem in education, and they 
are sufficiently accurate for the pur- 
pose. 

As a farther indication pointing in 
the same direction, but belonging dis- 
tinctly in secondary instead of higher 
education, I will call your attention 
to the fact that the first Industrial 
Commission of Massachusetts pointed 
out in its report of 1906 that there 
are no less than 25,000 boys and girls 
between 14 and 16 years of age in 
the state of Massachusetts who are 
now in various kinds of juvenile em- 
ployments or are idle, and all of them 
without any adequate trade education. 
The secondary industrial schools of 
the country are utterly without ade- 
quacy in numbers or extent to meet 
this problem in secondary education; 
and the schools suitably planned for 
the appropriate education and im- 
provément of foremen are almost un- 
known with us. 

I lay this latter fact at the door 
of the engineering schools, and hold 
that the members of the faculties are 
not guiltless unless they make ade- 
quate efforts to get filled this need in 
education for master craftsmanship in 
the industries, which comes within the 
purview of their influence and direc- 
tion. 

The governing boards of the engi- 
neering schools must divide the guilt 
with the faculties, if they continue 
their common failure to provide suffi- 
cient teaching force in the engineering 
departments, thus putting any effort 
which reaches beyond the routine of 
the department curriculum and 
touches the larger interests of the in- 
dustrial body beyond the physical 
endurance of the individual members 
of the faculties. 

Governing bodies have also been at 
fault heretofore by too close adher- 
ence to a standard for engineering 
teachers in which mere ability to im- 
part information in the class room, 
without consideration of any breadth 
of ambition, has held too predominant 
a place in the selection of men, and 
breadth of view in industrial affairs 
accompanied by clearness of judg- 
ment has had too small a place. I 
do not undervalue the technical ability 
to impart information in the class 
room, and assent that this should be 
properly given much weight in select- 
ing men for the engineering faculties; 
but this ability, however largely de- 
veloped and however fully accom- 
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panied by engineering skill is far from 
sufficient to make an adequate mem- 
ber of an engineering faculty. 

The acts of many governing bodies 
heretofore are in some degree excusa- 
ble in consideration of the breathless 
growth of engineering schools which 
has seemed to make impracticable any 
pause for thought or consideration of 
needs beyond those of the day’s press- 
ing want of active teachers and suit- 
able appliances to give strength to 
their teaching. It seems to me less 
excusable that so large a proportion 
of the leading men in the engineering 
schools should neglect on their own 
part a due consideration and study of 
pedagogic history and the develop- 
ment of the lines of philosophy and 
sound pedagogic thought, which lead 
inevitably to broader sympathies and 
more comprehensive professional 
views. An engineer who has cuiti- 
vated a correct professional spirit 
ought to promptly recognize and fully 
appreciate the importance of careful 
study of professional precedents of 
the best types, and if the engineer is 
also a teacher, he seems to be under 
obligation to take a comprehensive 
view of both sides of his vocation, 
the side of engineering and the side 
of education. ; 

I believe that such views lead em- 
phatically to the proposition that en- 
gineering schools are called upon to 
extend their influence so that they 
will continue their present work of 
education for the scientific engineer; 
advance the work of engineering re- 
search and advanced professional stu- 
dy; and also foster the establishment, 
maintenance and development of poly- 
technic schools for master craftsmen. 

As instances of a start in the direc- 
tion of such polytechnic schools fos- 
tered by the faculties of engineering 
schools, I will point to: the Summer 
School for Artisans at the University 
of Wisconsin, and the Lowell Insti- 
tute School for Industrial Fore- 
men at the Massachusetts’ In- 
stitute of Technology. Certain 
courses of the Pratt Institute are in- 
stances of work successfully done in 
the direction in an independent school, 
but even there the work is directed 
by men who have had experience in 
the faculties of engineering schools. 
Such schools supported by endow- 
ments or by the state could wisely 


be founded in each large industrial 


center, but in each instance the school 
government needs the combined inter- 
est, activity and support of the bet- 
ter manufacturers and of suitable 
members of the faculty of a great en- 
gineering school. It must always 
be borne in mind that these schools 
should equally assist the craftsmen 
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and the industries employing them, 
and thereby improve the fitness and 
promote the prosperity of the state. 

In the first part of this address I 
have pointed out that the contrast 
betweén the hitherto development of 
farm and dairy education and indus- 
trial foremen’s education is partially 
due to a certain trade selfishness of 
the farmers; but there are also two 
other active causes which are particu- 
larly strong in the eastern states. 
One of these is a hesitation on the 
part of associations of industrial work- 
men to give countenance to education 
which cultivates and strengthens the 
special aptitudes of each man and 
thus tends to accentuate and enlarge 
the differences between the abilities, 
usefulness and earning powers of in- 
dividuals. This jealousy of education, 
notable on the part of some, is an 
unhappy phase of the development 
of civilization, but right-minded men 
soon find that appropriate and thor- 
ough education for one’s particular 
work not only adds to earning power 
and ease and satisfaction for the 
individual but it also reduces jealousies 
and tends toward a brotherhood -which 
improves the condition of all workers. 
We are compelled by the inexorable 
facts of life to see that men are of 
different abilities, and nothing is 
gained by any attempt to deny or 
evade the truth. The best that we 
can do is to place each individual 
man, as far as may be, in the situation 
that he is best adapted to fill by abil- 
ity and education. Then the advance- 
ment of any individual is a cause for 
the congratulation of all, for it makes 
new opportunities all along the line, 
for each individual to profit by 
in proportion to his demonstrat- 
ed abilities, education and = ex- 
perience, and his readiness to work 
in co-operative relations with his fel- 
lows. For, these and many other 
reasons which show that education is 
useful to all the men who are willing 
to profit by it, the organizations and 
associations of workmen should not 
oppose but should favor the  pur- 
poses of trades schools and foremen’s 
schools. Happily, the more ~influ- 
ential of such organizations are com- 
ing more and more to lend their favor 
to such schools. 

This brings me to the second of the 
above-mentioned contributing causes 
to the contrast between the condition 
of development of the agricultural 
and the industrial schools. Relatively 
few men have come to large fortunes 
through agricultural pursuits, but 
those whose fortunes have been so 
founded have ordinarily discharged 
their obligation by extending their 
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personal favor and aid to agricultural 
education, and through endowments 
given for the same cause. Indeed, 
large numbers of men who have only 
won a fair competency through agri- 
cultural pursuits have given liberally 
of their time and even of money for 
the encouragement and support of 
agricultural education, and have seen 
to it that the expenditures have been 
made in the manner most useful to 
the people. 

I am sorry to say that the men who 
have made fortunes through the man- 
ufacturing industries and _ transporta- 
tion have seemingly not proportionally 
supported industrial: education. Some 
large endowments and bequests have 
been worthily bestowed where the in- 
come is used in engineering educa- 
tion, and a few endowments are di- 
rected toward the support of trades 
schools, but all that has thus far been 
done is wholly inadequate and dispro- 
portionately small in comparison with 
the annual returns coming each year 
from the manufacturing and _ trans- 
portation industries. 

The men who have come to wealth 
through the association with these in- 
dustries seem to prefer to found great 
art galleries or museums rather than 
industrial schools. Galleries and mu- 
seums have been proclaimed more 
widely, and their needs may have 
thus been brought more directly to 
the attention of those who have come 
to fortune through the industries and 
have money to bestow. In respect to 
that, while asserting that I will not 
take second place to any one in ap- 
preciation of the fine influence of art 
galleries and museums, [I also insist 
that at the present juncture of educa- 
tidn in this nation any man with a 
fortune to bestow can do a more 
pervading good by aiding the engi- 
neering schools to develop the work 
of engineering research, and by es- 
tablishing schools for industrial fore- 
men to be directed with the assist- 
ance and advice of the engineering 
schools. ; 

Our communities maintain’ manual 
training schools and here and there 
a trades school, and great professional 
engineering schools are maintained in 
the east by private endowments and 
in the great states of the west by 
appropriations from the state govern- 
ments; but there still remains a gap 
in industrial education which lies be- 
tween the elementary trades schools 
and the professional engineering 
schools of university grade. This gap 
must be filled and it will be filled 
promptly if the men who are and who 
ought to be members of this society 
do their duty. It is imperative to 
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give to the thousands of young men 
who are to make the bulk of the cor- 
porals and sergeants of industry that 
education which makes for self-sup- 
port in the best sense, makes for 
proper parentage, and makes for a 
good grade of thoughtful citizenship 
(to which foremen’s schools may be 
directed in keen fashion) before the 
education which lends figure and 
charm to a man’s recreations (such 
as so fortunately comes from the art 
galleries and museums) is taken up. 
I believe that no use of money can 


bring greater returns to the state, or. 


greater satisfaction to the giver who 
understands the educational situation, 
than large gifts for the purposes of 
industrial education that I name. 


Tests Apprentice Pact—In a suit 
brought in the local courts of Pitts- 
burg to test the rights of employers 
and apprentices, the Thomas Carlin’s 
Sons Co., Allegheny, Pa., manufac- 
turer and machinist, has asked dam- 
ages from the fathers of six of the 
apprentice boys employed by the 
company. It is declared that the par- 
ents of the boys apprenticed them to 
work for the company for a period 
of 10,800 hours at a graduated scale 
of wages, but that on June 6 the 
youths went on a strike and now re- 
fuse to return to work, thereby vio- 
lating the agreement. Damages in 
the sum of $2,500 from each parent 
are asked for. 


, 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNI- 
TIES. 


(These inquiries from prospective foreign 
purchasers are furnished by American 
to the Government Bureau of Manufactures, 
.Department of Commerce and Labor. Those 
in which the addresses are omitted are on file 
at the Bureau of Manufactures, Washington, 
D. C. In applying for addresses refer to the 
file number.) 


No. 1181. Machinery, steel casks, turbines, 
typewriters and portable sawmills.—An Ameri- 
can consular officer in South America writes 
that a merchant in that section desires corre- 
spondence and catalogs from a house making 
machinery for the manufacture of cellulose 
from sugar-cane waste; from manufacturers of 
steel casks (toneis) for alcohol; from manu- 
facturers of turbines for water power; from 
manufacturers of cheap typewriters, and from 
manufacturers of portable sawmills, 


No. 1166. Locomotives and railway sup- 
plies.—John B. Jackson, minister to Greece 
and diplomatic agent to Bulgaria, writes as 
follows from Athens: Some time ago the 
Bulgarian governinent invited bids for the fur- 
nishing of a number of passenger and freight 
locomotives for the State railways. I did not 
report this fact at the time, because there 
would not have been sufficient time for an 
American firm to compete unless it had already 
studied the question and was familiar with Bul- 
garian wants. Now, however, it has been an- 
nounced that all the bids have been rejected, 
as the government found them all too high, 
and that private negotiations are to be carried 
on with certain Austrian and German firms 
with a view of obtaining the desired locomo- 
tives on satisfactory terms. If matters can 
not be arranged, the government intends post- 
poning the purchase of these locomotives in- 
definitely. Under the circumstances the atten- 
tion of American manufacturers is invited to 
this matter, 
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STRIKING CONTRAST 


In Conditions in Finished Lines in 
England Compared with Last Year. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave ReEvIEw, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., June 26. 


Iron trade interest still centers upon 
pig-iron, the high price and scarcity 
of which are a source of _ serious 
trouble to iron manufacturers. But, 
generally speaking, the finished iron 
trade shows a remarkable contrast to 
that of a year ago when prices were 
decidedly weak. At present, the mills 
are running regularly, and though 
there are no big contracts, the supply 
of orders is sufficient to fully replace 
those executed. The end of the June 
quarter is almost invariably quiet, but 
this year is altogether an exception. 
The steadiness of Midland prices tends 
to promote confidence, and orders are 
being placed as they are wanted. 
There has been a marked improvement 
in the galvanized sheet trade, in which 
it is quite easy to get the full price of 
£13 17s 6d. It is now clear that the 
dullness of a month ago was due to a 
deliberate attempt to force down 
prices by keeping back orders. Dear 
materials foredoomed the _ effort to 
failure, and orders are coming from 
all parts of the world as plentifully as 
they have at any time during the past 
two years. The east in particular is a 
good customer. The trade has bene: 
fited slightly by a little giving way in 
the price of spelter. 

Rail Mills Active. 

The steel department continues very 
strong, the basic establishments hav- 
ing six months’ work ahead. The rail 
mills have been doing very well for 
some time, with large inquiries still 
coming in from the east, while in the 
tin-plate trade orders are being placed 
for months ahead. 

There were many rumors on ’Change 
last week of impending imports of 
German steel in the form of bars and 
billets. But the merchants who have 
had most to do with such imports in 
the past professed ignorance on the 
point, and it is significant that some 
German representatives have not put 
in an appearance here for months past. 
A cargo of steel has also been sent 
here from Russia, though it is said the 
sample quantity which found its way 
to the Midlands was unsatisfactory. 
As prices fully maintain their firm- 
ness, it is evident these rumors are not 
very seriously taken. Generally speak- 
ing, finished iron prices are really 
firmer in the Midland district than 
they were a month ago. Wire works 
are busy, and the makers of tubes for 
naval purposes are working night and 
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day. _ There is. a big demand for 
enamelled plates for advertising pur- 
poses, and the local builders of wagons 
and carriages are still full of work. 

The Rhymney Iron Co. has just 
issued its report showing an increase 
of profit from £41,495 to £59,192. 
The dividend is increased from 2 per 
cent to 3 per cent and £4,000 is ap- 
propriated to debenture redemption. 

Death of Charles Akrill. 

Very general regret is expressed at 
the death of Alderman Charles Akrill, 
one of the largest ironfounders in the 
district, who so long since as _ 1878 
purchased the Goldsgreen Iron Foun- 
dry at West Bromwich, and had a 
reputation in this country and on the 
continent for the production of first- 
class chilled and grain rolls. 

The annual report of the Wolver- 
hampton Chamber of Commerce just 
issued includes some important re- 
ferences to the iron trade. The gal- 
vanized iron manufacturers, the 
council states, look back upon a satis- 
factory year’s work. Higher prices 
had been obtained than had_ been 
known for a decade past, and ad- 
vances were strongly upheld by the 
increased cost of steel. The wrought 
iron tube trade has been well employ- 
ed, principally for foreign markets, the 
home trade especially during the latter 
part of the year having been re- 
stricted. 

Fund for Conciliation. 

The excellent work done by _ the 
late Sir David Dale, Bart., to the 
north of England in connection with 
conciliation is to be permanently com- 
memorated, a movement having been 
commenced for the provision of a 
memorial. Towards this fund, Pease 
& Partners, Ltd., have already con- 
tributed the handsome sum of £500. 

Interesting developments are re- 
ported in connection with important 
northern works. C. J. Bagley has re- 
signed the managing-directorship of 
the Cargo Fleet Iron Co., Ltd. but 
will remain on the board as a director. 
He has been succeeded in the man- 
agership by Benjamin Talbot. Mr. Bag- 
ley still continues to act as managing- 
director of the South Durham Steel 
& Iron Co., Ltd. 

Reports from the northern steel 
rail companies are still of the most 
cheerful description. Substantial or- 
ders are in course of execution and 
more are being received. The Moss- 
bay Iron & Steel Co., last week des- 
patched 4,000 tons of rails to Alexan- 
dria. 

Cammell, Laird & Co. have just 
completed a new plant at Sheffield for 
the manufacture of projectiles of all 
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descriptions. It is understood that 
the firm has now practically decided 
upon a site at Swansea for the new 
works it is proposing to erect on the 
Welsh sea-board. 

Blast Furnaces Started. 

Local ironmasters are much _ inter- 
ested in a report received in Bir- 
mingham from Sydney of the recent 
opening of the blast furnaces at Lith- 
gow on the Blue mountains, at which 
pig-iron has just been produced for 
the first time from native ore. Although 
iron developments have been talked 
of for the past 50 years, hardly any- 
thing had been done until about 18 
months ago. But extensive galvaniz- 
ing works have now been established 
in New South Wales and it is under- 
stood that the government will be a 
large customer. The new works are 
to produce bars, plates, sheets and 
nuts. The matter is of some interest 
to this country as Australasia is one 
of our best customers, its imports of 
tinplates and amounting to 
200,000 tons per annum. This would 
require at least 140 rolling mills to 
produce. At present, there is only 
one mill in the colony. But the 
colonists speak with great confidence 
of eventually meeting all their own 
requirements. It is known that the 
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colony contains immense, supplies of 
coal, coke, iron ore and lime, and at 
Lithgow all these are very abundant. 
The new supplies come from Carcoar, 
a short distance away, where there 
are 13 outcrops. 


COAL MINERS RESUME. 

Birmingham, Ala., July 8—The com- 
mercial coal operators of Alabama 
have signed the wage scale of the 
United Mine Workers of America and 
there was a general resumption § of 
work this week at all the mines which 
were affected. The past week was 
spent in making necessary _ repairs, 
changing boilers or adding new boil- 
ers, working on tipples and doing other 
work that cannot be done while the 
mines are in operation. A. J. Reilly, 
secretary of the commercial coal oper- 
ators’ association, requested the meet- 
ing with the officials of the United 
Mine Workers in this district and the 
old contract was renewed, the demand 
for concessions, such as monthly in- 
stead of semi-monthly pay days and a 
laborer with every miner being with- 
drawn. There is a demand for every 
ton of coal that can be mined and the 
production right now is larger than it 
ever was before. Mr. Reilly estimates 
that the production in Alabama during 
the present year will go to 15,000,000 
tons. It approached the 13,000,000 mark 


last year, 
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REPAIR WORK 
Extensively Done on Pacific Coast— 
Scotch Iron Used—Indus- 
trial Notes. 

(Special Correspondence.) 
Seattle, July 7—A_ great deal of 
the work done by Pacific coast firms 
consists of repair jobs charged for 
at an hourly rate. Posted conspicu- 
ously in the offices of a number of 
companies is seen a printed card 
bearing the following scale of prices, 
a comparison of which with eastern 
rates may be interesting: “Minimum 
Charges per Hour—75 cents for all 
general floor, bench, or small tool 
work involving the use of ordinary 
shop equipment; 85 cents for all 
work requiring the use of any special 
tools or regular tools of 24 and 36- 
inch capacity. Gear cutters, milling 
machines, turret lathes, and _ other 
tools not common to ordinary shop 
equipment will be charged at this 
rate; $1.00 for all large tools having 
a capacity of 36 inches or over; 85 
cents for all pattern work; $1.50 for 
general blacksmithing including one 
helper and forge fire. Charges for 
heavy and special blacksmithing at 

the option of the shop.” 

Scotch iron is being extensively 
used by Pacific coast foundries. The 
price is considerably cheaper, the de- 
livery quite as rapid and the trans- 
portation troubles much less vexa- 
tious than with native material. Glen- 
garnock No. 1 pig is delivered on 
board cars on the wharves of Seattle 
or Tacoma for $30 per ton. Corre- 
sponding Pittsburg iron costs $41 de- 
livered, of which about $15 represents 
freight charges. 

The Pacific Iron Works, Seattle, 
have recently received a large order 
for cast iron water pipes, elbows, 
tees and crosses. The sizes vary from 
six to 24 inches. 

“Thus far the season’s shipments of 
iron and machinery’ products’ to 
Alaska is 4,000 tons, 1,000 tons being 
steel rails. Owing to the construc- 
tion of new rails and to the large 
amount of development work in 
progress, the Alaska machinery and 
metal trade is very brisk at present 
and is now limited only by the ca- 
pacity of the ships available for car- 
rying the freight. A great deal 
of this freight goes to Catalla at the 
mouth of the Copper River, where 
the Copper River & Northwest Rail- 
way is under construction. A notable 
shipment of this week went on the 
schooner Raineer, which carried four 
locomotives and 1,300 tons of railway 
material, shop supplies, and machine 
tools. 
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Work on the new steel plant now 
under construction at Irondale, Wash., 
is progressing rapidly. James A. 
Moore, head of the company back of 
the development, recently announced 
the purchase of the three-masted bark 
Melanope, to be used in bringing ore 
from «the mines in British Columbia 
to Trondale. 


RIVAL FACTIONS 
Struggle for Control of Dominion 
Iron & Steel Co.—Cana- 
dian News. 

(Special Correspondence.) 
Toronto, July 7.—A.- great stir has 
been occasioned in financial circles 
by the struggle between opposing in- 
terests in connection with the Do- 
minion Iron & Steel Co., the annual 
meeting of which was to have been 
held in Montreal on July 5. It has 
been known for some time that an 
influential party among the stock- 
holders, headed by James Ross of 
the Dominion Coal Co., has been en- 
deavoring to secure a controlling in- 
terest by buying up stock in order to 
compzomise the difficulty between the 
steel company and the Dominion 
Coal Co. on a basis favorable to the 
latter. President J. H. Plummer and 
the present management are opposed 
to this move and had issued a notice 
indefinitely postponing the annual 
meeting in order “to prevent any 
possible embarrassment of the com- 
pany’s position in its dispute and 
pending litigation with the Dominion 
Coal Co.” The object of this was to 
gain time in order to reach a large 
number of the shareholders at a dis- 
tance. Three of the directors, E. R. 
Wood, of Toronto; S. F. Pearson, of 
New York; and W. B. Ross, of Hali- 
fax, have resigned. George Caver- 
hill and W. G. Ross, of Montreal, 
have been chosen to fill two of the 

vacancies. 

The Dominion Iron & Steel Co.’s 
ore loading pier with its superstruc- 
ture and a quantity of trestle work 
at Wabana, Newfoundland, was de- 
stroyed by fire July 5. It is believed 
that the damage will reach $50,000. 
The insurance was $25,000. 

Harrington O. Thompson, Chas. T. 
Fasberry, Amos Hutton, and. Ben 
Broughton have obtained a_ charter 
as the Hamilton Tool Co., Ltd., with 
$40,000 capital and head office at 
Hamilton, Ont. 

The Standard: Chain Co. Ltd, 
Walkerville, Ont., $50,000 capital, has 
been incorporated by John ee 
Schmidt, Robert Garland, Arthur E. 
Crockett, R. S. Mann, and Herman 


p 


P. Meckley 


The Jones Safety Device Co., Ltd., 
has been chartered by Willie R. 
Ward, Vincent W. Raven, Chas. W. 
Readman, and others, to manufacture 
machinery, etc., at Hamilton, Ont., 
with $50,000 capital. 

Wm. K. Cameron, James A. Moore, 
Albert E. Ponsford, Joseph A. Kil- 
patrick, and a large number of others 
of St. Thomas, Ont., have been in- 
corporated as the St. Thomas Car 
Co., Ltd., with a capital of $400,000. - 


IRON OPERATIONS IN THE 
SALISBURY DISTRICT. 

By early fall the Salisbury Steel 
& Iron Co., with offices at Utica, N. 
Y., will have completed the exten- 
sive improvements on which it has 
been engaged during the -summer in 
Herkimer county, New York, and 
will be ready to ship both magnetic 
iron ores and concentrates. By July 
20 the company hopes to have in 
operation a line of railway to its 
workings, as it has practically com- 
pleted a six mile line from the mines 
to Dolgeville, where connections are 
made with the Little Falls & Dolge- 
ville, recently purchased by the New 
York Central. The new line will 
handle both iron ore and_ timber. 
The Salisbury company is also erect- 
ing a 500-ton concentrating plant for 
treating its lower grade ores. This 
was designed by the Traylor Engi- 
neering Co., New York, and will be 
electrically driven throughout. It will 
be ready for operation early in Sep- 
tember. In regard to the future of 
the Salisbury district, an official of 
this company says: “There is no 
question that within the next few 
years it will be the scene of very ex- 
tensive mining operations. The ore 
formation has been traced for six 
miles, and the engineers. and geolo- 
gists concur in the belief that as good 
a grade of ore will be found through- 
out, the range as we have on our 
property on the western end of 
same. The ore is a high grade mag- 
netite, carrying from 60 to 66 per 
cent metallic iron, reasonably low in 
sulphur and phosphorus (which dim- 
inishes with depth) and entirely free 
from titanium.” The mining opera- 
tions are in charge of Capt. Henry 
Jewell as superintendent. The com- 
pany owns some 850 acres, which it 
has been developing for about two 
years. 

The Norwich Nickel & Brass Co., 
Norwich, Conn, has increased its 
capital stock from’ $80,000 to 
$125,000. The funds drived from 
this increase are to be used for en- 


largement of plant. 
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RUSSIAN IRON INDUSTRY. 





Output of Ore Restricted in Order to 
Market Overproduction. 

Consul Alexander Heingartner 
writes from Riga that notwithstand- 
ing the depression in the Russian iron 
industrv, the extraction of the south- 
ern hematite ores continues to in- 
crease. He adds: 

_ This is due to the rapid growth in 
the export of these ores to Silesia 
and Westphalia, which rose from 220,- 
000 tons in 1905, to 460,000 tons in 
1906, which was about 10 per cent of 
the output. In view of the small 
available quantity of these ores, esti- 
mated at only 66,000,000 tons, this in- 
crease in the export is causing some 
anxiety to the local mill owners, as 
the other ores of the district are of 
poorer quality and less importance, 
the output having decreased from 
180,000 tons in 1899 to 28,000 tons in 
1906. The peninsula of Kertch, on 
the other hand, possesses valuable 
deposits of the metal, estimated at 
466,000,000 tons, but owing to the 
backward condition of the industry 
in this region the yearly amount of 
ore smelted is not above 250,000 
tons. The mines of the Ural, where 
the largest deposits of the ore are 
to be found in the Empire, have been 
forced to restrict their output.. It is 
hoped to extend the market for these 
ores to the south, and by a reduc- 
tion in freight rates and a more 
thorough utilizing of the inland water- 
ways, to lay down the ore at the Don 
foundries for about $3.84 per ton, 
a price only slightly higher than the 
local hematite ores. If the south can 
obtain the Ural ores at that figure 
the future of its iron industry is as- 
sured, and the local mill owners can 
view the export of their hematite 
ores to Germany with indifference. 

Production of Pig Iron. 

In the manufacture of pig iron 
there has been since 1900 a certain 
displacement in the local production, 
as appears from the following table: 





Capacity 
Country. 1900. 1905. of mills. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 

South Russia... 1,477,600 1,656,800 2,730,000 
EE Sean cases 811,000 660,000 996,000 
Central Russia. 230,000 84,375 385,000 
North Russia... 35,680 12,700 56,250 
a a Pa 293,460 246,700 562,500 
+” ES 2,847,740 2,660,575 4,729,750 


The capacity of the Russian iron 
mills is much larger than the present 
output and the limit will not have 
been reached, even should the present 
imports of machinery (in 1905 7,624,- 
000 poods, the equivalent of 137,232 
tons of pig) be replaced by the do- 
mestic article and the per capita con- 
sumption of iron in Russia increase 
to that of Austria and Sweden. The 
import of pig iron, which has already 
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decreased to 5 per cent of the total 
production, will no doubt cease en- 
tirely in the near future. The prices 
of pig iron at the most important 
markets of south and north Russia 
for the years 1904-6 were about equiv- 
alent to the prices abroad. With a 
reduction of $1.60 per ton in the pres- 
ent cost of production (about $12.50 
to $12.80 per ton), which is consid- 
ered possible with a more up-to-date 
equipment of the mills and improved 
processes in manufacture, it is ex- 
pected that Russian pig iron will soon 
become an article of export. 
Manufacture of Products. 

Rails are manufactured in four dis- 
tricts, the south leading with a pro- 
duction in 1905 of 290,000 tons out 
of a total of 373,180 tons. The south- 
ern mills are also best equipped for 
this specialty, .requiring only 1.062 
tons Bessemer ingots per ton of rails. 
With pig iron costing $12.50 per ton, 
the cost of production in the more 
modern mills is about $19.85 to $20.85; 
in the others about $24.40. In the 
smaller rolling mills of the Ural the 
cost approximates $27.25, owing to 
the large amount of manual labor em- 
ployed in manufacture and the greater 
quantity of raw material used, viz., 
1.406 tons per ton of rails. 

As the yearly requirements of the 
Russian railroads, with a length of 
60,000 versts (40,000 miles), are about 
257,140 tons rails, and the capacity of 
the mills 707,140 tons, not only can 
Russia supply its own home demand, 
but also furnish a large quantity for 
export. To gain the foreign markets, 
however, the mills will have to re- 
duce the price at least $1.90 per ton 
below that of the international rail 
syndicate. Of structural shapes of all 
kinds there were produced in 1905 
1,176,000 tons, the bulk of the produc- 
tion, or two-thirds, falling to the 
south. Of iron and steel plates and 
sheets, the south is. the largest pro- 
ducer, with an output of 126,640 tons 
out of a total of 230,460 tons. The 
capacity of the mills is 530,350 tons, 
exclusive of roofing plates. The de- 
mand for boiler plates exceeds the 
supply, and a small quantity, 8,840 
tons, was imported in 1905. 

Roofing plates are also manufac- 
tured in all districts, although the 
Ural is the largest producer, with an 
output of 175,180 tons out of a total 
of 213,260 tons. Formerly the Ural 
had a monopoly of this manufacture, 
supplying even foreign markets with 
the article, and should the Russian 
mills modernize their processes a re- 
vival of this expo-t is considered quite 
possible. The district still holds a 
dominant position in the Russian mar- 
kets. 
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REORGANIZATION PLAN 





For National Wire Corporation Fails 
to Materialize——Plants Merge.— 
New England Notes. 


(Special Correspondence.) 


Worcester, Mass., July 8—AIl hopes 
of a reorganization of.the National 
Wire Corporation having fallen 
through, the concern has been peti- 
tioned into bankruptcy and pending 
bankruptcy proceedings, it is the in- 
tention to have the federal court place 
the corporation in the hands of receiv- 
ers. Temporary receivers have also 
been asked for the parent concern, the 
National Steel & Wire Co., which is 
also in bankruptcy. 

Negotiations have been completed 
for the merging of the Phoenix Iron 
Works Corporation and the Fenn Ma- 
chine Co., both of Hartford. The 
new corporation will be known as 
the Taylor & Fenn Co., with capital 
stock of $100,000. The officers are: 
Edward D. Redfield, president; Charles 
L. Taylor, treasurer; J. H. K. Davis, 
Fenn, manager. 
be concen- 


secretary, and W. L. 
The merged concern’ will 
trated in the plant now occupied by the 
Phoenix Iron Works Corporation 
which will be much enlarged. The Fenn 
Machine Co., manufactures automatic 
screw slotters, drill presses and special 
machinery and the Phoenix Iron 
Works Corporation makes textile ma- 
chines and special machinery. 

A concrete chimney 220 feet high is 
being built for the South Works of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., by the 
Webber Steel Concrete Chimney Co., 
Chicago. The chimney is twelve feet 
in diameter at the base, with wall 
three feet thick, and will be ten feet 
across at the top. A second, or inner 
wall goes up ninety feet, but after that 
the wall is single. This chimney is to 
take the flues of twelve boilers, where 
now are used twelve chimneys. The 
cost will be about $7,000, as compared 
with $12,000 for a brick chimney. This 
is a new kind of chimney for New Eng- 
land. 


Work at San Francisco.—The sum- 
mary for June on the rebuilding con- 
ditions of San Francisco shows the 
aggregate value of buildings projected 
during the month as $3,916,450, and 
permits of the value of $73,497,842 
issued since the fire. Real estate sales 
for the month were 625 of the value 
of $1,922,346. Bank clearings aggre- 
gated $177,307,227.96, against $132,149,- 
341.46 in June, 1906, and $148,312,- 
795.94 in June, 1905. Customs receipts 
for the month were $668,176.17. 
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GAIN SHOWN 





By Net Profits of International Steam 
Pump Co. During Past Year. 
Increased profits and surplus over 
the preceding year are shown by the 
annual report of the International 
Steam Pump Co. for the year ended 
March 31, 1907. The profit and loss 


account of the company is as fol- 
lows: 

Trading and mfg. profits (all com- 

OES | wn bods bas on be kaes Ceweded $2,288,914 
Other income, interest, etc......... 256,991 
TO) OG ok Fie ccc eeeceecee $2,545,905 
ere er re ee 156,201 
PE ee a eee 396,311 
SOR -FeOMCIOO MOB. cs 6 iicle c wtwcivcs 62,837 
NNN. Sa Saas aude se cuneKehaeey 8,543 
PO Biaiks 025.08 tomane asada wanes $ 623,892 
ea a Serer ee $1,933,013 


The surplus account for the past 


three years compares as follows: 
1907. 1906. 1905. 











Net profits... $1,922,013 $1,849,744 $1,332,933 
Interest & dis- 

COUMES: 66s bs 394,889 392,149 334,499 

Surplus .. 1,527,124 1,457,595 998,434 
Preferred divi 

ee 859,800 709,800 709,800 

Balance. 667,324 747,795 . 288,634 
Common _ divi 

EE ee ee ee AE er 306,597 

Surplus 667,324 747,795 *17,963 
Previous sur- 

OR 20s ens 1,884,382 1,276,318 1,710,500 
Profit and loss 

re $2,551,706 $2,024,113 $1,692,537 

*Deficit. 


Assets of $44,000,579 are shown by 
the general consolidated balance sheet 
as of March 31, 1907, compared with 
$36,078,072 in 1906, $34,946,937 in 1905 
and $33,012,170 in 1904. President 
John W. Dunn, in reviewing the ope- 
rations of the company for the year, 
says in part: 

The orders booked for the year just 
closed amount to $13,500,000 and the 
orders on hand March 31, 1907, were 
$6,500,000, which is far in excess of 
any other year in the history of our 
company. 

All of our companies show a sub- 
stantial increase in orders taken, and 
there is a steadily growing demand 
for the products of our various com- 
panies, such as water works engines, 


air compressors, condensers, water 
meters, centrifugal pumps, etc., and 
the orders for our standard duplex 


pumps show satisfactory gains from 
year to year. 
The amount spent for improvements 


and additions during the past. year 
represents such new machine tools 
and improved equipments as_ were 


necessary to keep up the efficiency of 
our various factories. There has been 
deducted from our profits $396,311.32 
to cover depreciation on buildings, ma- 
chinery, tools,’ patterns, drawings, fix- 
tures, etc. 

The Worthington Pump Co., Ltd., 
of London, reports the best year since 
the organization of the company. The 
sales were largely increased and the 
results of the year’s operations were 
very gratifying. Our foreign house 
reports a decided improvement in 


business conditions, with prospects for 
another good year. 
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Notwithstanding the increase in the 
price of labor and the large advance 
in the cost of raw material, the opera- 
tions of the year just closed show 
very satisfactory returns. The work 
of concentrating our product in the 
shops equipped for special lines has 
been vigorously prosecuted, thereby 
increasing the amount and economy 
of the production. Our sales depart- 
ment is well organized and our com- 
panies are efficiently represented, not 
only throughout the United States, 
but in the foreign countries as well. 

With a large amount of orders on 
our books, taken on estimates based 
on advanced prices of labor and ma- 
terial, and with the factories equipped 
to turn out a large production at a 
minimum cost and with the increasing 
demand for our products, we have 
every reason to look forward to the 
coming year in confident anticipation 
of increased profits over the past. 


GOVERNMENT FIGURES ON 
IRON AND STEEL IN- 
DUSTRY. 

The census bureau of the national 


government has just issued a belated 
bulletin on the statistics of the iron 
and steel industry of the country for 
the year 1905. Most of the informa- 
tion therein contained has already been 
covered in the reports made public 
by the American Iron and Steel Asso- 
ciation, but there are some interesting 
facts to be gleaned from the govern- 
ment figures. The number of iron and 
steel establishments in 1905 is shown 
to have been 606, capitalized at $948,- 
689,640, with an average number of 
242,740 employes earning $141,439,906 
in wages. The cost of material used 
was $620,171,881; the value of products 
$905,854,152, and the tonnage produced 
84,844,933. In 1905 there were 191 
blast furnaces with invested capital of 
$239,559,194, using materials costing 
$178,967,449 and producing 16,628,294 
tons of pig iron. Of the total output 
Bessemer iron constituted 8,894,584 
tons; basic iron, 2,553,940 tons; foun- 
dry iron, 2,679,243 tons, none of the 
remaining grades forming as much 
as 4 per cent of the total. The re- 
port shows 415 active steel works and 
rolling mills in 1905, with a capital of 
$709,130,646. The average number 
of wage earners and their wages were 
respectively 207,562 and $122,491,993; 
the materials used cost $441,204,432; 
the products were valued at $673,965,- 
026, and the tonnage turned out was 
18,216,639, of which 13,670,592 was 
steel, divided into 57 per cent Besse- 
mer, 37.1 per cent basic open-hearth 
and 5.5 per cent acid open-hearth. 
The quantity and value of direct cast- 
ings made were 291,509 tons and $20,- 
947,400 respectively. Of the 36 active 
tin and terne dipping establishments 
in 1905, three-fourths were equipped 
for the manufacture of black plates. 
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The active plants had a capital of 
$10,891,239; an average number of 4,- 
847 employes earning $2,383,070 and 
produced finished material to the value 
of $35,283,360. 


NEW ROLLING MILL. 


The Cincinnati Iron & Steel Co., a 
preliminary company, has been incor- 
porated under the laws of Ohio, with 
a capital of $10,000. The interests be- 
hind the new company are the same as 
now conduct the business of the Cin- 
cinnati Iron Store Co. Plans are on 
foot to build an iron and steel rolling 
mill with a capacity of about 3,000 tons 
per month, on the line of the C. H. & 
D. R. R. between Cincinnati and Ham- 
ilton, O. There are contemplated a 9- 
inch and a 16-inch bar mill and an 18- 
inch muck mill. The capital of the 
company will be increased later to fi- 
nance the building of the plant. It is 
understood that when the enterprise is 
completed the business of the Cincin- 
nati Iron Store Co. will be merged into 
the Cincinnati Iron & Steel Co. and the 
two concerns will be operated together. 
The furnace of the Hamilton Iron & 
Steel Co. which is being built at Hamil- 
ton furnishes a convenient place to ob- 
tain pig iron and the Andrews Steel 
mill, which is under construction in 
Newport, Ky., offers a supply of steel 
at short range. It is estimated that 
it will cost about $500,000 to build and 
equip the new plant. Edward H. Busch, 
president of the Cincinnati Iron Store 
Co., will be the head of the new com- 
pany, and James I. Stephenson, J. A. 
Sabastiana, and J. J. Bering are also in- 
terested. 


Export Rates Raised. — Export 
freight rates on every form of manu- 
luctured steel and iron were advanced 


cne cent per 100 pounds in trunk 
iine territory July 1. Domestic rates 
or iron and steel products in this 


territory were raised 114 cent per 100 
povnds on June 1. 


The Republic Belting & Supply Co., 
Cleveland, is sending out an interest- 
ing souvenir in the shape of a calcu- 
lator for figuring horsepower. The 
souvenir will be sent to anyone inter- 
ested in power transmission upon ap- 
p-ication. 

The Lake Erie Nail & Supply Co., 
Cleveland, announces that it has added 
to the line of supplies handled by it the 
Gilbert wood split pulley, manufactured 
by the Saginaw Mfg. Co. Saginaw, 
Mich. These are manufactured in a 
number of ‘different styles and with a 
large range of sizes. 
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STEADY PROGRESS 
Of the Northwestern Malleable Iron 
Co.—Smooth and Prosperous 
Career. 

To commemorate its 25th anniver- 
sary, the Northwestern Malleable Iron 
Co., Milwaukee, has issued a_ hand- 
somely illustrated 20-page brochure, 
which briefly sketches the career of 
this concern from its inception to the 
present day. The historian states that 
the company’s life has been a smooth 
and unevéntful one, as it has experi- 
enced no bad fires, no serious strikes 
and no disaster of any kind. Instead, 
it has enjoyed a steady yearly devel- 
opment, without interruption, for a 
quarter of a century. The firm was 
established June 27, 1882, and was 
known as Elmore, Sivyer & Co, 
Eltinge Elmore, Frederick W. Sivyer 
and William A. Draves being the or- 
ganizers. Operations were commenced 
with a small cupola, one annealing 
oven, and a modest building to house 
the entire shop, while a little cottage 
served as an office. The working 
force consisted of 25 men and al- 
though the capacity claimed was 600 
tons per annum, it was some time be- 
fore that production was reached. 
Shortly after the business was or- 
ganized, Mr. Elmore retired, selling 
his interest to Helmus M. Wells. 
The first work which came into the 
shop was light and plain, but before 
many months contracts were made 
with several agricultural implement 
manufacturers. For producing this 
class of material, the cupola was 
found inadequate and in 1883 was sup- 
planted by a small reverberatory fur- 
nace. On May 15, 1883, the firm name 
was changed from Elmore, Sivyer & 
Co., to the Northwestern Malleable 





Iron Co. 

Articles of incorporation were filed 
Sept. 8, 1888, Mr. Sivyer becoming 
president, Mr. -Draves vice president, 
and Mr. Wells secretary and treas- 
urer. In the meantime the output 
had practically doubled and another 
furnace was added to provide facili- 
ties for the constantly growing de- 
mands. Wr. Wells died Jan. 20, 1890, 
and on July 23, 1894, O. L. Hollister 
was elected secretary. John M. Pot- 
ter was elected treasurer in July, 
1896, having become affiliated with 
the concern shortly after the death 
of Mr. Wells. 

After ten years of growth, the an- 
nual sales were increased _ six-fold, 
and the capacity from 600 tons per 
year to 5,000. The number of em- 
ployes was increased to 600. ° On 
July 1, 1902, Mr. Hollister resigned to 
become associated with the West 
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Allis Malleable Iron & Chain Belt 
Co., of which concern he is now 
president. Frederick L. Sivyer, son of 
Frederick W. Sivyer, succeeded to the 
office of secretary, and at the same 
time was elected superintendent, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Draves, who continued 
as vice president until his death in 
March, 1906. On April 16 of this 
year, D. Ralph Day was elected secre- 
tary and the eldest son of the-com- 
pany’s first secretary, Helmus_ B. 
Wells, was elected second vice presi- 
dent. With a view to keeping the 
plant abreast of the times, many ad- 
ditions have been made and old shops 
rebuilt. A new four-story office build- 
ing was completed about a year ago, 
as well as a pattern storage vault, 
carpenter shop, lumber store room, 
and a_ well-lighted and completely- 
equipped metal pattern and machine 
shop. 

At the end of 25 years, the com- 
pany’s capacity has increased from 
600 to 30,000 tons and the small cu- 
pola, with which operations were be- 
gun, has been replaced by eleven re- 
verberatory furnaces which are housed 
in six separate buildings. In addition 
to the furnaces, a 10-ton cupola is 
used for casting annealing pots, and 
15 annealing ovens are required for 
the castings produced daily. In the 
last quarter of a century, the histor- 
ian states that there have been few 
radical changes in the malleable foun- 
dry practice. The style of the fur- 
nace, the method of melting and the 
process of annealing have remained 
practically the same in that period. 
The most noteworthy innovation was 
the introduction of the chemist and 
this concern was among the first of 
the manufacturers of malleable cast- 
ings to build and equip a laboratory. 
The introduction of molding machines 
has greatly facilitated the making of 
molds and a large number of squeez- 
ers and many machines are in use in 
this plant. The working force has 
grown to 1,200 and the labor cost of 
this large malleable plant is at the 
rate of $200 per working hour. Dur- 
ing the 25 years of its activity, the 
Milwaukee laboring men have been 
paid over $5,000,000. The company’s 
sales‘during the past fiscal year have 
reached a_ total of $1,500,000, five 
times greater than the total ten years 
ago. The amount of contracts closed 
in March, 1907, was greater than that 
of any year up to 1890. 


The Joseph Wharton interests are 
preparing to reopen the Orchard 
mine, a New Jersey property which 
has not been operated for a number 


of years. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SYSTEM HAS 
FEW DEFECTIVE RAILS. 


Commenting upon the agitation now 
under way between the manufacturers 
and the railroads relative to the pos- 
sible improvement of the steel rail, 
A. C. Shand, chief engineer of the 
Pennsylvania system, declares’ that 
the circulated reports of the many 
rail breakages on American lines do 
in this discussion Mr. Shand says: 

“During the year 1901 there were re- 
moved from main running tracks on 
the Pennsylvania east of Pittsburg 
and Erie 675 defective rails, a very 
large portion of these, however, were 
not broken, but were rails that were 
not properly holding up under tke 
trafac and were what is commonly 
known as “mashing” on account of 
the loads passing over them. This 
represents 46.6 rails removed from 
tracks on account of defects for ev- 
ery 1,000,000,000 tons of freight moved 
one mile. In the year 1905 there 
wére removed 1,747 defective rails, or 
90 rails per 1,000,000,000 tons moved 
one mile. Not one-tenth of these 
rails was broken. During the sear 
1901 there was a total tonnage over 
the Pennsylvania’ railroad east of 
Pittsburg and Erie of  14,475,000,000 
tons, and during 1905 there was a 


tonnage of 19,387,500,000 tons, an in-* 


crease of 34 per cent, the passenger 
train mileage also increasing during 
the same period 29 per cent. 

“Tt will, therefore, be seen that the 
Pennsylvania has little cause for com- 
plaint on account of defective rails— 
in fact, it is remarkable that such an 
enormous tonnage, with such a large 
portion of steel cars loaded to maxi- 
mum of 110,000 pounds, in addition to 
the weight of 40,000 pounds of the car 
itself, can be carried so safely and 
with such a small proportion of defec- 
tive rails. 

“It is true that the officials of the 
Pennsylvania have, like all other 
roads, done their best to insist on a 
better quality of rail, and will con- 
tinue to do so, but that is more from 
a standpoint of getting the very best 
that can be secured for the money. 

“Tt is also a fact that during the last 
25 years there has hardly been a sin- 
gle accident to a passenger train 
which could be attributed to defective 
or broken rails on the Pennsylvania 
between New York and Pittsburg. 

“This would clearly indicate that the 
company is exercising a very close 
supervision over the maintenance of 
its various lines, and the traveling 
public may not feel in any way 
alarmed for exaggerated reports.” 
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Stocks Rise Despite Limited Trading 


With almost no exception, — steel 
stocks and leading industrials gained in 
strength during the past week despite 
a comparative small volume of business 
transactions, contributed to in part by 
the holiday cessation of the Fourth. In 
some instances these gains were of 
sharp proportions, including among the 
leaders, Crucible Steel pzeferred, 5% 
points; Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
preferred, 41%4 points; Bethlehem Steel 
common, 3% points; New York Air 
Brake, 344 points; United States Steel 
common, 3. points, preferred, 1% 
points, and bonds, 1% points. The ac- 
tion of steel securities was typical of 
the entire market. At times the up- 
bidding of stocks was active, but when- 
ever there was lag, no recession was no- 
ted, although the support tendered was 
wholly of a professional character, the 
expected appearance of the public in 
the market for reinvestment, following 
the mid-year disbursement of dividends 
and interests, having as yet failed to 
materialize. The upward influence that 
has been apparent during the past two 
weeks is clearly displayed in the case 
of 20 active railroad stocks, which 
have gained an average of about six 
points in that period, the most encour- 
aging example of such a movement for 
a considerable length of time. In a 
monetary way, the expected influence 
of the large amount of currency turned 
into the channels of business by the 
July disbursements was displayed in 
the improvement of call rates. Ad- 
vancing on Monday to 15 per cent, the 
rate quickly declined and adjusted it- 
self at a 5 per cent level at the close. 
The foreign situation shows no definite 
change. The Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. during the week announced 
the sale of $6,000,000 6 per cent, three 
year notes for the purpose of taking 
up a like amount of 5 per cent notes 
falling due August 1. The New York 
bank statement fell far below expecta- 
tions, and instead of the encouraging 
gain looked for, it revealed a decrease 
of $5,025,900 in cash. The deposits 
were reduced $13,491,500, against the 
contraction of $10,814,800 in the loans. 
The surplus reserve was cut $1,653,025, 
leaving the amount held by the banks 
in excess of their legal reserve require- 
ments only $856,250, compared with 
$6,465,075 on the corresponding’ date in 
1906. The five-day trading record on 
the New York exchange for, the week 
was 2,311,500 shares, against 2,626,400 
shares last week and 3,948,200 shares 
the corresponding week in 1906. The 
bond market remains dull and unre- 
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sponsive to investment demand, sales of 
the week aggregating $4,449,000, 
against $4,635,000 last week and $9,364,- 
000 the corresponding week in 1906. 
Copper Stocks. 
Boston.—Butte Coalition, closed 27%, 
net gain 21%4; Calumet & Arizona, 
closed 174, net gain 8; Green-Cananea, 
closed 1714, net gain 1; Quincey Mining, 
closed 119, net gain 3; Osceola Mining, 
closed 128; North Butte,.closed 845%. 
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States, during the final half of 1907, ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by R. G. 
Dun & Co., were 5,607 in number, and 
$69,568,662 in amount of liabilities. 
The total assets were $42,153,278. This 
is the best statement as to the number 
of bankruptcies for the corresponding 
six months of any year since 1899, but 
the liabilities were slightly above the 
average. The record of the first half of 
1906 showed 5,612 failures with $62,664,- 
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Clos’ng| Changes Date 1907 | Stock a 
Quo. | in Week | Ann. M’t’g | Outstanding | Basis; Last (Date Last 
July 6 pate Paid |Div. Pay, 
ae pe me a5 bs b.ineik he us big Sept. 19,890,000 PROS GSE 
is-Chalmers pr........ : + 16,150,000 7cum | ........ | Feb. ig 
Amaectonn Oi < dae hoo Ho x Feb. 41.233,300 ies Woe ahr ie 
m. Can pr.. TERA E - 41,233,300 7cum |5Q, f 
Am. Car and Fdy ....... 4436 +1% June 27 | 30,000,000 20. APE 10t 
Am. Var and Fdy pr.. 100% wx.” ee Ne, 30,000,000 Tn, ¢c. |7Q. pr., 1967 
American Loc........... 51% +% | Oct. 5 25,,000.000 1% Q. a 
American Loc. pr........ 104% % | 24,100,000 Tcoum |1% 8: Apr..1907 
American Bhip hr aux Resi | Ose BF 600,000 6 1Q. June, 1907 
merican Ship pr......../ 105 | ..... | 7,900,000 Tn.c. 11% Q. ; 
Am. Steel Foundries..... 1. Ey eee Oct. 1 15,810,000 nal oe fi _ 
Am, Steel Foundries pr 37% + % 17,240,000 Goum | .....ié Aug. ,1904 
Berney > —- Sees a ae June 4 2,000,000 4 1 g Jume'i907 
arney & Smith pr...... a a : 500.000 8cum |2Q. " 
Rethiopess ane Piihtées rg +3 | April 2 | 44,862,000 AaeR se — a4 
ethlehem Steel pr........ 40 | ..... | 14,905,000 Ine Y “120 
Cambria Steel .... .... 38% | +54 | March 19 | 45,000,000" | 6 so? par ee 
Cambria Iron. . fr re Dall | 8,468,000" | 4 4 2 A. Apr.,1907 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool. 41 | ..... | Feb. 18 | 6,145 300 4 4Q. pr..1907 
Colorado Fuel,........... 33% +1% | Oct. 21 | 30,132,000 # Apr..1902 
Crucible Steel Raat oked 8 +% | Oct 6) pie FS i, ne 
crucible Steel pr....... 68% +5% ai 24,436.500 | 7cum|6 | Mar.,1% 
Bespire Steel. seesesserss| QB | veees ‘| Feb. 2% ae) ee _ 504 
impire Steel pr.........| 60 | ..... sera 2,500,000 | 6cum |38, * 100 
is i 4 SR 100 Pee Feb. 19 | 1 000,000 6 1% A my: aed 
Fay & Egan pr.......... 128% |... 1,000 000 7cum |1% 8 May, 1907 
General E'ectric........ 139 | — % May 14  63'643.600 | 8 8Q. Apr. ,1907 
Harbison-Walker......... 12) | +1 Jan, 21 | 48,000,000 | 6 . pili 
Harbison-Walker pr...... 73 | .... | | 9.600.000 | 6cum [6 Q.” Jan., 1907 
International Pump “ , a June 4 He po A 2 Apr..1905 
nternational Pump pr 2 ae Ree | 1,350, cum |6Q. | 
Lackawanna Steel. ..../ 50 | ..... | March 13 84,971.400 be winding aiyt - 
Lake Sup. Corp...... | a ees Oct. 2 | 40,000 000 (one ck. ae 
New York Air Brake.... 107% | +3% | June @8 |  10,000.000 8 g Apr,,1907 
Niles-Bement-Pond .... | 130 | ..... | Feb. 6 | 5,000,000 6 6 Mar.,} 
Niles-Bement-Pond pr...| 105 busin? ees aad | 2,000,000 6cum |2 May, 1907 
Otis Elevator Co........ ae cae March 18 6,350 300 3A Apr. , 1907 
Otis Elevator Co. + PF. ares oy SAN ee 6,308 500 6n.c. 6Q Apr.,! 
a a ee SIO a9 Wael ae May 13 10.750 000 eyes Mt tx 
enn. Steel pr .......... 1 SS acute 1*,500.000 7n.c. |3%8. A, | Ma 
Pittsburg Coal Co F 11 : Feb. 11 4 es ees ce ot Nox: ans 
Pittsburg Coal pr........ 51% | +% 32,000,000 Mitemaie Series e - Apr ,195 
Pressed Stl. Car.... ... 3734 | +2 Feb. 20 12 500,(00 3 Aug.,1904 
Pressed Stl. Car pr..... 90 +1% 12 500 060 Tnc. |1%Q May 107 
Pullman . i « AO a ees, Oct. 17 100,000 000 s 2 g: May, 1907 
-Railway Stl. Spring . } 42% | 1 % March 7 13 500,000 4S. A Mar. ,1907 
Railway Stl. Spring pr. 8y _ 13,500,000 7cum |1%Q June, 1907 
Rep. Iron & Sreel.. -| 29% | +2% | Oct. 9 VIO: | eee 
Rep. Iron & Steel pr...... 84 +1% . 20,416.: 00 7cum |1%Q. July,1907 
Sloss-Sheffield .......... ae es March 5 10,000,000 5 FQ June, 1607 
Sloss-Sheffield pr......... 97 | +4 | 6 700,000 Tn.c. 1% Q. July ,1907 
Tenn. Coal & Iron...... 142 | +1% | Mav 7 22.553 060 4 4 8. May. 1 
U.S. Pipe & Fdy......... 35% | % | June 22% 12 500,000 4 1Q. June, }907 
U.S. Pipe & Fay. pr .. eo. “% | 12 500 000 7a.c. 11% Q June 1907 
Ve |. See 38% | 3 April 15 302 500 2n.c. |%Q. JIvly,1907 
ise 2 See 100% | +1% 360.281, 100 Teum |1% Q. dune, 1907 
U.S. Steel 5's. .... it oa |} +1% 463.798 000 5 _F SeGn, Ge 
Va. Iron, Col & Coke....) 66 | +] Sept. 17 8,641,600 Ym ey oO 
Westinghouse Elec...... 143% | —1% July 24 24 993,700* 1} 10Q. Apr ,1907 
Westinghouse Air Brake 146 |. -2 Oct. 1 11,900,000* 22%Q. | Jan., 1907 











New York.—Amalgamated Copper, 
elected. 

Financial Notes. 

The Hall Signal Co. has declared a 
dividend of 1 per cent and 4% per cent 
extra on the common stock. At the an- 
nual meeting held in Augusta, Me., the 
retiring board of directors was re- 
elcted. 


Commercial failures in the United 


Par value of shares, $100, except those starred (*), $0. 








074 in liabilities and $32,802,020 in as- 
sets. 


William T. Carroll, a noted inventor 
of ° Worcester, Mass., celebrated his 
eighty-eighth birthday last week. 
Twelve years ago he invented an o1- 
less bearing for spinning machires 
and has taken out during his lie 
about 48 patents. 
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NEWS FROM MANY INDUSTRIES 


New Buyers:— 

The Akron File Co., Akron, O., 
has been chartered with a capital of 
$25,000 by Frank Nolte and others. 

The Acme Machine Co., Delphi, 
Ind., has filed. articles of incorporation 
with a capital of $5,000. Those inter- 
ested are: I. Dreifus, J. J. Schultz, 
and E. E. Kirkpatrick. 

The National Folding Machine Co., 
Sidney, O., has been organized with 
a capitalization of $20,000 by Fred J. 
Sage, Achilles Ackerman, D. S. Wool- 
ley, Jasper N. Nut, and Warner Boos. 

With a capital of $50,000 the Main 
Automatic Mailing Machine Co., Co- 
lumbus, O., has been incorporated by 
F. R. Main, C. H. Switzer, M. A. Cor- 
bett, Curtis -Main, and C. W. Dralce. 


The Freebenard Co., Joliet, Ill., has 
been chartered with an authorized 
capital of $21,000 to manufacture hy- 
draulic’ appliances. Those interested 
are: Charles E. Finley, Fred Bennett, 
and C. W. Brown. 

The United Store Service & Tube 
Co., Portland, Me., machinery, has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
$300,000. The officers of the company 
are: President, J. E. Manter; treas- 
urer, C. E. Eaton; clerk, M.. W. Bald- 
win, all of Portland. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Sycamore Fence Co,, 
Sycamore, IIl., to manufacture wire 
fencing. The capital stock of the 
company is $100,000, and the incor- 
porators are: Marshall C. Munn, A. 
R. Younggren and John L. Storey. 

The Mallory-Maschke Co., 123 Lib- 
erty street, New York, has been or- 
ganized by S. W. Mallory, William 
O. Maschke, and J. Higgs. The com- 
pany will manufacture steam special- 
ties, such as tube blowers, indicator 
reducing wheels, soot suckers, etc. 

The Bushnell Tank & Fence Works, 
Bushnell, Ill., capital $75,000, has been 
chartered under the name of the 
Bushnell Tank Works, to manufac- 
ture wood and steel tanks, combina- 
tion fence, etc. No change of owner- 
ship is involved in the reorganiza- 
tion. 

The Chase Motor Truck Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has filed articles of incor- 
poration with a capital of $40,000. The 
incorporators are:. Aurin M. Chase, 
Hiram P. Bellinger, and Austin C. 
Chase, all of the above address. The 
company will manufacture cars, 
trucks, boats, motors, engines, etc. 


The Ramsey-Smith Co., Youngs- 
town, O., with a capitalization of $10,- 


. Youngs, 


000, has been organized by S. W. 
Ramsey, Guy W. Smith, R. F. Ram- 
sey, Samuel E. Pratt, and William H. 
Lewis. .The company proposes to 
convert flue dust from blast furnaces 
into ore bricks, in addition to manu- 
facturing other products from furnace 
waste. 

The Cleveland Chain & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, has been formed by Louis 
D. Round, Louis D. Cull, Hannah 
Round, Albert Stanner and David D. 
Round. The capital stock of the com- 
pany is $20,000. The company has 
acquired a tract of ‘14 acres along the 
Pennsylvania lines at Whitehouse 
crossing, and will erect a plant for 
the manufacture of chains. The de- 
tails of the construction have not yet 
been worked out. 

The Ford) Pump & Engine Co., 
with head offices at Spokane, Wash., 
has been organized with a capital of 
$100,000 to manufacture a rotary en- 
gine and pump for irrigation pur- 
poses. The company is contemplat- 
ing the erection of a plant in Spokane 
to supply the irrigating districts in 
the northwest. The officers of the 
company are: A. F. Ford, pzesident; 
J. B. Ferguson, vice president; B. L. 
secretary and_ treasurer. 
These officers, with T. E. Henderson, 
form the board of directors. 





New Construction:— 

The Corlett Engineering Co., Cleve- 
land, has awarded the general con- 
tract to Henry G. Slatmyer for the 
construction of the plant of the Stan- 
dard Welding Co. to be erected in 
that city. 

The Thomas Carlin’s Sons Co., 
Allegheny, Pa., manufacturer of en- 
gines, o‘lers, and heavy machinery, 
is now rebuilding and improving the 
buildings which were recently dam- 
aged by fire. 

Announcement is made that the 
Jones-Ankeny Co., Spokane, Wash., 
will soon erect a plant for the manu- 
facture of implements at Walla Walla, 
Wash. The plant will turn out a new 
weeder invented by A. A. Fehrbach. 

The Wallace Machinery Co., Cham- 
paign, Ill, is expecting to erect a 
plant this fall to increase its facilities 
for manufacturing the Wallace power 
sprayers;-for which it reports an ac- 
tive demand. 

The Danielson Plow Co., Joplin, 
Mo., has broken ground for a new 
plant at Independence, Mo. The first 
building to be erected will be 100 x 


260 feet of steel and brick. It is ex- 
pected to construct a second building 
of the same size at a later date. 

The North American Steel Co., Bel- 
ington, W. Va., has practically com- 
pleted its open-hearth building and 
will start immediately upon the con- 
struction of a 30-ton open-hearth fur- 
nace. A modern bar mill equipped 
with electrically operated tilting ta- 
bles and rolls will be built. Its ca- 
pacity will be 300 tons per day. 

The R. & H. Mfg. Co., Box 105 
Montello station, Brockton, Mass., 
which was recently organized, is plan- 
ning to equip a plant for the manu- 
facture of a special line of machinery. 
The company will require about six 
each of turret lathes, screw and auto- 
matic screw machines, either new or 
second-hand. 

The Stearns Co., Erie, Pa., recently 
incorporated, plans to build a full line 
of modern saw mill machinery, in- 
cluding the erection of all equipment 
that enters into a modern mill of its 
kind. The officers are: F. F. Curtze, 
president; J. Walton, vice president; 
G. I. Swabb, secretary, and A. A. 
Claus, treasurer. 

The Rock-Island Stove Co., Rock 
Island, Ill., has just completed im- 
provements to its plant which greatly 
increase its capacity. The _ brick 
mounting room building has been 
raised from one story to three stories, 
providing more space for mounting 
work and for the nickel shop, polish- 
ing shop and plating room. The re- 
cent fire’ which visited its plant did 
not produce serious damage. 

Ballinger & Perrott, architects and 
engineers, Philadelphia, have  pre- 
pared plans for a large machine shop 
to be erected for Edgar P. Earle at 
Stenton avenue and Louden street, 
Chestnut Hill. The building will be 
two stories, 70 x 179 feet. The same 
firm has also prepared plans for a 
one-story brick addition, 22 x 32 feet, 
to the foundry of the Bernstein Mfg. 
Co. at Third and Westmoreland 
streets, Philadelphia. 


The American Brake Shoe & Foun- 
dry Co.’has awarded the contract for 
the new plant which it will build at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and work is now 
progressing favorably. The © plant, 
which ‘will be constructed of brick, 
steel and frame, consists of a main 
foundry building, machine shop, core 
room, office building, sand sheds, stor- 
age bins and shipping platform. The 
main foundry building will be 100 x 
350 feet, and the machine shop 40 x 
60 feet. 
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The Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co., 
Pittsburg, is making extensive addi- 
tions to its plant at MeKees Rocks, 
Pa. These include a 100-foot exten- 
sion to the main foundry building, 
and a 180-foot extension at one side 
of the same building, and there are 
under consideration plans for further 
extension of 100 feet. The company 
is putting in a new 150 horsepower 
Babcock & Wilcox boiler and a 150 
horsepower Corliss engine to furnish 
power for the new additions and han- 
dle the increased output of the com- 
pany. 

The new plant of the Progressive 
Stove & Furnace Co., Colorado City, 
Colo., is rapidly nearing completion, 
and operations. are expected to_ begin 
about Aug. 1. The main building is 
60 x 100 feet, the molding room 60 
x 60 feet, and the display room con- 
tains 2,200. square feet of floor space. 
The officers of the company are: John 
T. Murray, president; C. W. Cun- 
ningham, vice president and manager; 
Joseph P. Jackson, secretary and 
treasurer; D. C. McCracken, R. E. 
Johnson, I. A. Foote, and I. S. Nich- 
ols, directors. + 

The Safety Meter Lock Co., Co- 
lumbus, O., is making’ a specialty of 
custom work and is devoting itself to 
the production of high-class castings 
for special purposes. The company 
will extend this plan of operation to 
a modern and up-to-date brass foun- 
dry which it is about to install. The 
equipment has not yet been cont-act- 
ed for, but it will be most modern in 
eve-y respect. The foundry will have 
an initial capacity of 1% tons of cast- 
ings per day. The company is also 
planning an extension of its machine 
shop, which when completed will give 
it a shop practically 250 feet in length. 
Additional high grade equipment will 
be installed. The control of several 
patents has recently been secured by 
the company and these articles will 
be manufactured and placed on the 
market. F. J. Macklin is president. 

The Chicago Malleable Castings Co., 
West “Pullman, Chicago, will erect 
immediately a new brick building 75 
x 250 feet, to be used entirely for the 
manufacture of coves. Considerable 
attention has been given to plans 
which will insure light and ventilation 
as well as the arrangement for the 
economical handling of materials. 
Convenient side tracks will permit.the 
unloading of sand, resin, cte., directly 
into storage bins. The materials will 
then be put through mixing machin- 
ery, and from this section passed on 
to the core makers. The finished 
cores are then taken to the several 
small and large ovens, suitable for the 
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required size of the core, and when 
baked placed’ on cooling’ tacks. “At 
this point they are inspected, counted 
and handed to the molders. The new 
building will be placed in the center 
of a group of molding departments, 
making it easily accessible and avoid- 
ing the usual Jong haul to the mold- 
ers’ benches. The order for sand- 
mixing machinery has not yet been 
placed. 

The Berlin Machine Works, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., has well under way 
its new wood-working plant which it 
is erecting in that city. The machine 
shop is of brick and steel construction 
with saw tooth roof, 200 x 308 feet, 
with two crane bays the full length. 
The foundry is 72 x 200 feet of the 
same construction. A power house 
and pattern storage are also being 
erected, and, when these are com- 
pleted, a large office building will be 
put up. The site of the plant is at 
the intersection of the T. H. & B., 
Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk 
railways, giving access to all the rail- 
roads in Canada. At this plant, a 
line of wood-working machinery of 
the same design manufactured by the 
Berlin Machine Works, Beloit, Wis., 
will be built. It is understood that 
all orders have been placed for ma- 
chine shop equipment with the excep- 
tion of the foundry, and the company 
will soon be in the market for a com- 
plete equipment of machine shop and 
foundry supplies. In this connection 
it would like to receive catalogs from 
the various. Canadian and United 
States manufacturers in that line. 
An office has been established at 402 
Bank of Hamilton building, Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 





General Industrial Notes:— 

The capital of the Cincinnati Shaper 
Co., Cincinnati, is now $400,000. 

The French Oil Mill Machinery Co., 
Piqua, O., has increased its capital 
from $87,000 to $172,000. 

An increase from $50,000 to $70,000 
has been made in the capital stock of 
the Bates Forge Co., Indianapolis. 

The Petroleum Iron Works Co. is 
bending its efforts in the complet’on 
of its new plant at Petroleum, O., 
and if the expected progress is main- 
tained in the work, the plant will .be 
partially in operation about Aug. 1. 

At a meeting of the creditors of 
the Rockwell Engineering Co., held 
at the office, 26 Cortlandt street, New 
York, July 2, it was resolved to ex- 
tend for one year, or until June 27, 
1908, the agreement now in force be- 
tween the company and its creditors. 

The Lyons Bros. Boiler Co., Chi- 
cago, has purchased the boiler manu- 


facturing plant and foundry, ineluding 
the equipment formerly owned by the 
De Pere Boiler & Iron Works, De 
Pere, Wis. The purchaser will ope- 
rate the plant for the manufacture 
of its patent boilers. 

The Champion Machinery Co., Jo- 
liet, Ill, has begun operations in the 
new foundry which it has just erected. 
The foundry is equipped with up-to- 
date mechanical devices. The officers 
of the company are: Phil F. Carroll, 
president; John Kiep, vice president, 
and R. Oliver, secretary and. treasurer. 

The McConnell Engineering & Ma- 
chinery Co., Tacoma, Wash., recently 
incorporated, will continue as a foun- 
dry and machine company the busi- 
ness heretofore carried on by the Pu- 
get Sound Dry Dock & Machine Co. 
The company will make a specialty 
of iron, bronze, and brass castings, 
marine and stationary engines and 
saw mill machinery. 

The Iron City Coal & Coke Co., 
Pittsburg, has purchased the plant of 
the H. R. Sackett Coal & Coke Co., 
Uniontown, Pa. consisting of 30 
ovens, 30 to 40 acres of coal land, coke 
crushers,.and surface and everything 
connected with the Sackett coke 
plant. The plant will he known in 
the future as the Iron City Coal & 
Coke Co.’s Dorthea works. 

‘At a meeting of the Standard Brass 
Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y., the following 
directors were named: Theodore G. 
Ward, Tarrytown; C. L. Stocking, 
and W. H. Owen, Utica. Subsequent- 
ly the directors elected the following 
officers: President and_ treasurer, 
Theodore G. Ward; vice president, 
William H. Owen; secretary and gen- 
eral manager, C. L. Stocking. 

The Florida Iron & Wood Works, 
Apopka, Fla., manufacturer of saw 
and box mill machinery, will increase 
its facilities for its saw mill and gen- 
eral repair business. No. additional 
buildings will be required, as _ the 
company has a large area of floor 
space, now being used as warerooms, 
etc., which it will utilize for active 
operations. An elevator and a new 
engine will be installed. 

The Shelby Foundry Co., Shelby, 
O., has just completed a large exten- 
sion to its buildings and additions to 
its equipment which have increased its 
capacity over 100 per cent. The com- 
pany is making a specialty of custom 
work, particularly machined gray iron 
castings, and is prepared to handle 
work up to 10 tons. The plant at 
present has a capacity of turning out 
25 tons of finished castings daily. 

At the annual meeting of the Ful- 
ton Machine & Vise Co., Lowville, N. 
Y., the following were elected direc- 
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tors for the ensuing year: C. -Fred 
Boshart, James Nefsey, M. A. Stod- 


dard, A. R. Gebbie, A. S. Stoddard, 
C. D. Moore, and E. W. Fulton. The 
board of directors elected A S. Stod- 
dard, president; C. Fred Boshart, vice 
president; and E. W. Fulton, 
tary and treasurer. It was decided to 
increase the capital stock to $50,000. 

The Smyser-Royer Co., recently in- 
corporated, has purchased the Variety 
Tron Works, York, Pa. formerly 
owned by the E. G. Smyser’s Sons’ 
-Co. It is the intention of the new 
company to increase the output of 
the plant and to do a more extended 
ornamental and architectural wrought 
and cast business. The officers 
of the company are: B. Frank Royer, 
president; William A. Myers, vice 
president and treasurer, and William 
H. Myers, secretary. 

The Lewis Motor & Crane Co., EI- 
mira, N. Y., recently organized, is 
manufacturing a water-proof electric 
motor. for cranes, uses, and 
particularly artificial ice plants. It is 
expected to take up the manufacture 


secre- 


iron 


mining 


of electric brakes, and later cable 
ways, elevator motors, etc., will be 
added. For the present the manufac- 


turing is being done under contract, 
and this will continue until the com- 
pany finds a location. The officers 
are: E. D. Lewis, pres'dent and gen- 
eral manager; -A. F. Dense, vice pres- 


ident and superintendent; V. L. Fish- 
ler, secretary and treasurer. The 
main office is in the Lyceum build- 


ing, Elmira. 

The Worden Tool Co., 
manufacturer of machine knives, 
increased its capital stock from $30,- 
000 to $60,000. This step has been 
taken in connection with the erection 
of a new plant by the company on 
Scranton road, into which it removed 
recently from its former location on 
Columbus road. The company con- 
trols a site of 120 x 327 feet, upon 
which it has erected a machine shop 
40 x 60 feet, grinding room 40 x 200 
feet, forge shop 40 x 85 feet, temper- 
ing room 30 x 30 feet and a two- 
story office and shipping room 40 x 
40. The company has also had erect- 


Cleveland, 
has 


ed adjoining its buildings a_ plant 
87 x 120 feet for the Sweet Box Co. 
Trade Notes:— 

Dodge & Day, engineers, Philadel- 


phia, announce that they will open an 
office at 115 Broadway, New York, un- 


der the management of Robert T. 
Lozier. 
Ph. Bonvillain & E. Ronceray, man- 


ufacturers of molding machines, have 
established an American branch at 
1315 Race street, Philadelphia, for the 
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purpose of demonstrating the utility 
of their machines, which are shown 
in operation. 

Colne & Co., successors to Powell & 
Colne, 11 Broadway, New York, have 
just closed the fourth contract with the 
United States government for the in- 
stallation of a steel casting equipment 
by the Tropenas converter steel 
process at the Mare Island navy yard, 
California. The firm has to date erected 
32 converters. 

The Norton Co., Wozscester, Mass.. 
at its new store 48 South Canal street, 
Chicago, is carrying a line of Norton 
machines for cylindrical grinding, uni- 
versal tool and cutter grinders, bench 
and floor grinde-s, etc., manufactured 
by the as well as alundum 
grinding 


company, 
other abrasive 
Stone is in 


wheels and 


products. George A. 
charge of the store. , 
William Swindell & Bros., German 
National Bank building, Pittsburg, are 
erecting crucible steel melting fur- 
naces for the Simonds Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago; Burgess & Dickinson, Dunkirk, 
N. Y.; Lundum Steel & Spring Co., 
Watervliet, N. Y., and the Collins Co., 
Collinsville, Conn., for whom they are 
building five heating furnaces and one 
The com- 
number of 


large converting furnace. 
pany is erecting a 
sheet and pair furnaces, gas produc- 
ers and five regenerative annealing 
furnaces for the La Belle Iron Works, 
Steubenville, O., in addition to a nuim- 
ber of gas producers at Sharon, Pa.; 
Bridgeport, O., and Winchester, Ind., 
regenerative heating furnaces and an- 
nealing furnaces -for the Crescent 
plant of the Crucible Steel Co. of 
America, and 20-ton air furnaee 
the roll works of 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
at Canton, Pa. There just been 
completed by the firm two basic open- 
and regenerative heating fur- 
naces the West Leechburg Steel 
Co., one 20-ton open-hearth furnace 
for the’Lorain Steel Co., Johnstown, 


also 


one 


for and machine 


has 


hearth 
for 


Pa., one 20-ton open-hearth furnace 
for the Pratt & Letchworth Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and one 25-ton open- 


hearth furnace with gas producers for 





the Harrison plant of the Crucible 
Steel Co. of America, Harrison, N. J. 
Fires :— 


The plant of the Canton Brass Co., 
Canton, O., suffered a heavy loss by 
fire June 27. 

The machine shop of P. H. & A. H. 
Morris, Philadelphia, damaged 
$40,000 by fire June 28. 

The boiler plant of the Williamette 
Iron & Steel Works, Portland, Ore., 
was recently damaged by fire. 

The railroad shops and round house 


was 





July 11, 1907 


of the Central New England railroad, 
Hartford, Conn., were destroyed by fire 
June 28. The estimated at 
$75,000. 

The steamer Batchawanna of the 
Ganley Line burned off Copper Mine 
Point, Lake Superior, June 27, the fire 
originating from an The 
Batchawanna was loaded with ore for 
the Algoma Steel Works. 


loss is 


explosion. 


The foundry buildifg and pattern 
house of the American Steel 
Foundries at Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
were heavily damaged by fire July 4, 
causing a loss estimated at $100,000. 


store 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 
Pneumatic Tools.— The Dayton 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
6144 x 6% inches. 47 pages. This 
catalog illustrates and describes the 
complete line of tools made by the 
Dayton Pneumatic Tool Co., including 
hammers, riv- 
hamme:s for scaling 
paint, sand rammers, pneumatic drills, 
pneumatic hold-ons, 
air compressors, etc. In addition to 
the information concerning tools list 
ed, considerable data are presented re 
lating to compressed air. 
Lathes.—Schumacher & Boye, 


chipping and calking 


eting hammers, 


cylinder hoists, 


Cin- 


cinnati. Sheet for loose leaf catalog. 
8'4 x 11 inches. These sheets de- 
scribe the Schumacher & Boye instan 
taneous change gear engine lathe, 
ranging in size from the 18-inch to 
the 48-inch triple geared lathe. Par- 


ticular attention is called to the dou- 
ble plate apron ,installed on lathes of 
This double 
and 


24-inch swing and over. 


plate prevents overhang 


straining of pinions and studs and is 


apron 


of the most rigid construction possi- 
ble. 

Mechanical Draft—The Green Fuel 
Co., Matteawan, N. Y. 
16 pages. 
me 


Economizer 
Bulletin 108. 6 x 
This bulletin describes 
chanical draft 
size, including a pair of fans supplied 


9 inches. 
several 


fans of extraordinary 


to the East St. Louis & Suburban 
railway, said to be the largest ever 
built with overhung wheels, which 


measure 19 feet 6 inches diameter by 
7 feet wide at the tips of the blades. 
Photographs are shown of a number 
of other fan installations. A 
portion of the book is devoted to the 
economizer and contains 


information. 


large 
Green fuel 
considerable valuable 


The Industrial Works, Bay City, 
Mich., are erecting a foundry 
135 x 270 feet, with a daily melting 
is un- 


steel 


capacity of about 30 tons. It 
de-stood that Carr & Speer, 120 Lib- 
erty street, are consulting engineers, 




















